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from Dan to Beersheba, and I am 

therefore unable to say, of my per- 
sonal knowledge, whether the journey 
thither is all barren or not. But I have 
made an expedition, in the dead of the 
worst winter on record, from New York 
-to Chicago ; and I am prepared to affirm 
—yea, to swear—that it is the barrenest 
experience open to man on this continent. 
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Indeed, barren is a negative term and 
fails to express my feelings in the prem- 
ises. I even doubt whether the diction- 
ary contains the word adequate to 
describe my sensations while undergoing 
the adventure. 

It would be money in our national 
pocket if that portion of our country 
which lies between Fort Wayne and 
Chicago had never been admitted to the 
map. Since it is now too late to correct 
this error, I anxiously advise all those 
who have control of the matter to so 
arrange that none of our European vis- 
itors be permitted to see any of it. If 
once they be allowed to realize what they 
are going through, it is all up with 
expecting them to continue the journey ; 
they will get out at the first stopping- 
place and prayerfully await the return 
train. 

Never shall I forget those hideous, 
illimitable, soggy, frozen wildernesses of 
hopeless desert. Here and there, we 
came to the dreary wreck of what must 
at some period have been a human hab- 
itation. There was nothing human about 
it now, any more than there is about any 
black, water-logged, ice-stiffened, ague- 
haunted corpse. 

Sometimes, at a railway station, human 
creatures would appear. They were a 
sad sight. So might the lost souls of 
Hades look, as the train passed through, 
conveying tourists to the Delectable 
mountains. Not that we were bound to 


-any mountains, delectable or otherwise. 


Only, such parts of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois as came under our observation 
were of such a character that any change, 
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no matter to what, could not but seem 
like a relief. 

It would seem, nevertheless, that the 
inhabitants of Ohio are so persuaded of 
the fascinations of their chosen State, 
that, lest it become too sensuously fas- 
cinating, and thus woo men’s minds 
saway from heavenly joys, they enforce 
the law against the sale of any species of 
intoxicating liquors. You cannot even 
buy them on the train, after the latter 
has once entered the sacred precincts. 
The train, it seems, on crossing the line, 
becomes a component part of the State. 
Heaven knows, the State would be infi- 
nitely more attractive to the ordinary 
mortal, were it all mounted on wheels 
and making the best of its way to some 
other place along the pair of rails nearest 
at hand. But no such charming phe- 
nomenon is to be looked for. 

I neither knew nor cared what time of 
night it was when the gradual thickening 
of the squalid rows of unsightly cabins on 
either side the way led me to the conclu- 
sion that we were at last approaching 
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Chicago. I will ardently support the 
claims of ninety-nine one-hundredths 
of Chicago to being the ugliest place in 
the universe. In the heart of the city, 
there are some blocks of fine buildings— 
as buildings in our cities go. And in the 
outskirts, on this side and that, are scat- 
tered some pretty residence-houses. 

Let me also say here, since the oppor- 
tunity offers, that the inhabitants of Chi- 
cago are not to be surpassed for hospital- 
ity, generosity, and a genuine willingness 
to put themselves out for the sake of 
doing a kindness to a visitor. The 
wider my acquaintance with them, the 
better I like them. All the more shock- 
ing is the contrast between their environ- 
ment and them. It looks like a city 
raised from the bottom of a prehistoric 
lake ; some of the buildings have been 
worn away by the action of the waters, 
while others more substantial have. 
resisted in various degrees, and stand 
among the ruins of their punier com- 
panions, huge acclivities of sullen stone, 
pierced with innumerable windows. 
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As for the streets themselves, along 
which these monstrous architectural 
inequalities are ranged, they certainly are 
the worst paved that I have ever seen, 
and the nastiest to the foot. We grum- 
ble about New York; but I began to 
perceive that even a Tammany street- 
cleaner could be outdone. 

I don’t know who the mayor of Chi- 
cago is: probably he is identical with a 
personage who, during my stay in the 
city, was described in all the papers I 
happened to glance into, as various kinds 
of a fool, knave, thief, and imbecile. 
These terms, when applied by local 
journals to a citizen of this or that par- 
ticular city, will generally be found to 
refer to the chief magistrate of the place, 
or someone near him. Well, if the 
mayor of Chicago is responsible for the 
condition of Chicago streets, I can only 
say that he deserves the compliments he 
gets. It is obvious that the receipts from 
the Fair would be increased by one-third 
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at least, were all the streets within the 
city, and leading out of it, laid with 
asphalt, so as to render driving about 
agreeable, instead of the torture or sheer 
impossibility that it is now. 

I took only one drive in Chicago ; 
during the remainder of my sojourn, I 
walked. But, on that awful night of 
arrival, it was snowing and blowing, and 
the darkness was rendered bewildering by 
the sporadic glare of electric lights; and 
I was constrained, in my ignorance of 
localities, to call in the help of a hack- 
man. He was old, as was his vehicle; 
he was also Irish, and, to judge by his 
degree of familiarity with the city, not a 
very much less recent inhabitant of the 
place than myself. At all events, we 
spent the better part of an hour in cov- 
ering a distance which I afterward found 
to be not above two miles; we rocked 
and lurched, we waded and plunged, we 
wrenched our wheels on street-railway 
tracks, we strained and staggered against 
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the blast, and ever and anon we paused 
to determine our position, like a lost ship 
in a gale. At last, I got out and con- 
tinued the quest on foot, the cabby cheer- 
ing me from afar with suggestions and 
remarks. I floundered through snow- 
drifts, splashed through puddles, and 
stumbled up flights of steps and down 
again; and at last, more by luck than 
enlightenment, I actually came upon the 
number I was looking for. I paid the 
Jehu a dollar, and bade farewell to him 
and his tribe forever. 

So much for the preliminary taste of 
Chicago. Only those who have never 
been there, and care nothing about it, 
will take my description seriously ; the 
Chicagoans themselves, and all in affili- 
ation with them, will regard it as an out- 
burst of splenetic temper, as little amus- 
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some esthetic gratification. I would 
like to have fallen into the Fair out of 
the blue, as it were—the comparison is 
not a fortunate one in this case, inas- 
much as there were two things that I did 
not happen to see during my stay in 
these regions: one being the sky, and 
the other the lake on which I am 
informed Chicago is situated. I was 
able to infer their general position, and 
that was all. At all events, I wish I 
could have stepped out of the fourth 
dimension of space directly into the 
park, and, having completed my investi- 
gations there, have stepped back again 


_ via the same engaging route. 


Next summer, of course, it will not be 
so bad; but even then, I counsel all 
those who can do so to follow some line 
of travel that will carry them over the 
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ing as true. As a compromise, suppose 
we accept it as an artistic contrast to the 
real object of this paper, which is an 
account of the present aspect of the 
World’s Fair, out in Jackson Park. 
People on their way to Paradise pass 
through Purgatory ; no doubt they like 
the former better for their experience of 
the latter. I am free to admit, however, 
that I would have been content to forego 
the artistic contrast, even at the cost of 
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Canadian Pacific, and so across the lake 
to the big pier which juts out from the 
front of the grounds. Such a journey 
would give them a good idea of what 
America is, both naturally and architect- 
urally—or of what it is capable of being. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad would lose 
by this arrangement, it is true; but our 
national reputation would be immensely 
a gainer. 

Jackson Park is several miles distant 
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from the Chicago centre—seven or eight, 
I should think—and you may travel 
thither on foot, or in a carriage, or in a 
tram-car, or by train. I chose the latter 
conveyance, because it is the quickest, 
and because there is nothing on the route 
which one had not rather miss seeing 
than see. Moreover, I had the advan- 
tage of the company of Major M. P. 
Handy, the president of the Department 
of Publicity and Promotion, who is not 
only—as all who know him know—an 
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faultless and matchless, before the 
delighted gaze of mankind, and then to 
vanish forever more suddenly than they 
arose. Let us have our Prospero at full 
length : 
‘‘ Like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself; 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wrack behind.” 
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unfailingly delightful companion, but is 
probably the best-informed man in the 
world on all subjects connected with the 
Fair. He has been present at its con- 
ception, at its gestation, and at its birth ; 
whatever it now concretely is, it has pre- 
viously been potentially in his brain, and 
he has enjoyed the rare pleasure of 
beholding a dream of beauty such as 
poetic imagination itself could hardly 
surpass, actually realized before his eyes, 
in the space of a few months, in forms of 
enduring marble—or what looks wonder- 
fully like it. 

For of course, as everybody knows, the 
great buildings of the Fair are as tem- 
porary as they are beautiful; they are to 
attain perfection, to stand a moment, 
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My conversation on the train with 
Major Handy taught me several things, 
of which that which most closely adhered 
to me was the conviction that it would 
take nearly as long to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Fair as it had taken 
to create it; and that, consequently, I 
might as well give up, at the outset, all 
hope of doing anything of the kind. 
Upon the whole, I was satisfied that this 
should beso ; I had some six working-hours 
at my disposal in which to get through the 
job ; and it was obviously my cue to see 
and think as little as possible of details, 
or of brick and mortar facts and dimen- 
sions at all, and to apply myself exclu- 
sively to the feeling—the moral impres- 
sion, so to speak—which the entire 
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phenomenon produced on my mind. It 
would have taken me at least six hours 
simply to have seen, for example, the 
facade of the Electrical Building alone. 
And then, so far as description is con- 
cerned, who can pretend to rival the 
accuracy of an instantaneous photograph ? 
No; we may attempt to communicate to 
others certain impressions produced upon 
ourselves, and that is all. 

Jackson Park has the shape of a right- 
angled triangle, with the long side on the 
lake, and the sharp corner lopped off. 
The constructive centre of the grounds 
lies between the right angle and the lake ; 
here the seven main buildings are 
grouped round the great basin, a narrow 
pool about one thousand feet long by two 
hundred and fifty wide, with two arms or 
‘‘canals’’ at its upper extremity, like the 
arms of a cross. The basin is of course 
fed from the lake. A pier half a mile long 
and seventy yards wide extends straight out 
into the lake from the stone terrace and 
colonnade in front of the basin. 

What may be called a second centre 
of the grounds is furnished by the lagoon, 
an irregular body of water of forty or 
fifty acres’ area, nearly filled up with the 


wooded island, on which are the Japanese 
village, the rose-garden, and other pleas- 
ant things. The lagoon lies to the north 
of the main buildings, or on the right as 
you stand with your back to the lake. 

Round the northern extremity of the 
lagoon stand the Horticultural Building, 
the Woman’s Building, the Government 
Building (one of the few ugly ones), the 
Fisheries, the Illinois State Building 
(another ugly one), and, further away, 
on the other side of a small body of 
water called the North Pond, the most 
beautiful structure in the grounds, the 
Arts Building. 

We are now far up in the narrow end 
of the triangle, and all around us are the 
various State Buildings, nearly all attrac- 
tive in one way or another, but all of 
them together scarcely so large in area as 
one of the big buildings round the basin, 
and almost as little comparable with the 
latter in architectural beauty. 

The opposite or southern side of the 
triangle is much less interesting than the 
northern ; here are the Forestry Build- 
ing, the enormous stock-yards, the 
Pavilion, the Anthropological Building, 
and other odds-and-ends. To the west, 
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or right up in the right angle, are the 
railway approaches and the railway sta- 
tion, which are themselves by no means 
the least extraordinary feature of the 
Fair. The entire park may be, I suppose, 
about two miles in length by a little over a 
mile in greatest breadth. But it is easy to 
walk a hundred miles in it without retrac- 
ing your steps. 

There are three chief things which 
strike you about this Fair, after you have 
contemplated it for a time: first, its 
beauty ; second, its stupendousness ; and 
third, its arrangement. I am not sure 
_but that the last quality is the most 
remarkable of the three. 

For here is a summary of the world, 
as regards whatever in it is useful and 
lovely, condensed into a space of some 
six hundred acres, more or less. The 
problem of selec- 
tion having been 
disposed of, it re- 
mains to so dispose 
what you have se- 
lected as not only 
to show it all to 
advantage, but to 
render it all easily 
comprehensible in 
the mind; so that 
one may readily 
take it all in, and 
domicile it com- 
fortably in his mem- 
ory. To do this is 
to accomplish a real 
work of art—quite 
as much of a one as 
to construct the 
Fine Arts Building 
itself. Arrange- 
ment is as necessary 
here as in a volume 
of philosophy or in a great romance or 
poem, and for the same reason: the 
attention must be led in an orderly man- 
ner from the most comprehensive to the 
most particular subjects, so that the 
mutual relations and proportions of all 
may be justly understood and assume a 
logical sequence in the memory. 

When I say that the entire rationale 
and picture of this enormous exhibition 
stands before the mental eye of one who 


_ heritage of the race. 
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has beheld it, so as to admit of his going 
over it step by step in his mind, without 
confusion or uncertainty, I have paid the 
arrangers the highest compliment there 
is to pay. It all seems very simple, 
once it is done. But to those who stood 
in the midst of the shabby wilderness 
that this park was a few months ago, and 
saw the epitome of the world’s work up 
to date moving down on them and 
demanding to be placed, it may not have 
seemed so.light a matter. But the human 
mind is the universal solvent, and even 
this problem was subdued by it. 

Round the central reservoir or basin 
are collected those results of human 
ingenuity and labor which belong to no 
particular nation, but are the common 
Here are the 
buildings of machinery, of transporta- 
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tion, of agriculture, of mines, of elec- 
tricity, of manufactures, and of liberal 
arts. In the centre of all, facing the 
head of the basin, is the Administration 
Building, a mighty dome based on four 
pillared corners or pavilions. The fur- 
ther you move away from this centre, the 
more do you leave generalities and 
descend into particulars. That is the 
whole principle of the thing ; the highest 
genius was needed to manage it, and, 
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now that it is done, a child can under- 
stand it. 

I cannot do better in this place than 
to quote, from an article by R. E. A. 
Dorr, a graphic account in regard to the 
method of constructing the buildings and 
some figures in regard to the cost. 

‘¢ Owing to the nature of the ground 
and the size of the buildings, it was 
necessary that the great weight of the 
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only this pier, but two or three dozen 
more which with it share some particular 
portion of the great weight. ‘The next 
step was to lay the joists and then nail 
down the floor-boards. Following the 
laying of the floor, the building was 
divided into as many sections as deemed 
desirable, and work on each progressed 
entirely independent of the others. The 
outer walls, or ‘curtains,’ as the archi- 
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structure and contents (including sight- 
seers) should be distributed over the 
entire surface, instead of resting mainly 
on foundations under the walls of the 
buildings. To accomplish ‘this, the 
entire structure is built on square piers 
a few feet apart. For instance, the 
great Manufactures or Main Building 
rests on over six thousand foundation 
piers composed of railroad rails, ties, 
and concrete. The laying of these piers 
was the slowest and most aggravating 
portion of the work. For several of the 
buildings, the engineers and architects 
had to rearrange their foundations several 
times, as the striking of a quicksand 
where a pier was located frequently 
necessitated arranging a new place for not 








tects call them, are lightly built of frame 
and covered with ‘ staff,’ which I describe 
elsewhere. Those walls have only their 
own weight to bear, the roofs of all the 
buildings being supported on iron or 
steel trusses or arches which rise from 
the foundation piers. The placing of 
these trusses proceeded while the walls 
were being built, and, when they were up, 
the remaining work was to bolt to them 
the roof-sheathing and metal frames for 
the countless panes of glass, of which all 
the roofs are largely composed. 

‘« The great steel trusses for the Main 
Building are the engineering feat of the 
Exposition buildings. They span a 
space three hundred and sixty-eight feet 
wide, and form an arch two hundred and 
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sixty feet high. To understand fully 
what these figures mean, think for a 


moment that an average city block in- 


Philadelphia is only three hundred feet 
long, and that there is not a building in 
the city, except the tower of the new 
City Hall, more than two hundred feet 
in height. The magnitude of this under- 
taking was so great, that it attracted the 
attention and interest of architects and 
engineers throughout the world, and, as 
was the case when the Eiffel Tower at 
Paris was projected, able men doubted 
the practicability of the design‘and speci- 
fications. 

‘‘ The grandeur and magnitude of the 
buildings as a whole will be appreciated 
by almost ‘anyone when it is understood 
that the main buildings cover one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of ground; that the 
State buildings cover five acres, and that 
the buildings of foreign nations occupy 
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at least three acres more. This makes a 
total of one hundred and sixty-eight acres 
inclosed within the walls and beneath the 
roofs of the buildings. The question nat- 
urally occurs: What has all this cost? 
The answer and the almost appalling total 
is $7,791,000, which does not include the 
cost of State or foreign buildings. 

‘‘In addition to this, $500,000 was 
expended in digging the lagoons and get- 
ting the ground in condition for building 
operations. A million more was appro- 
priated for landscape gardening and 
otherwise turning the erstwhile swamp 
and prairie into a perfect fairy-land of 
verdure and beauty. ‘The drainage and 
sewage system cost about $500,000, and 
practically applies the plan of treating 
sewage chemically so as to render it 
inoffensive. 

‘*The grounds 
lighted by electricity 
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$1,500,000. There are 138,218 electric 
lamps, of which 6,766 are arc-lights 
of 2,000 candle-power each, and 131,452 
are incandescent 16-candle-power lamps. 
The motive power for the electric plant 
equals 22,000 horse-power, or five times 
as great as at the Paris Exposition of 
1889, the hitherto greatest World’s Fair 
ever held. The total cost of grounds 
and buildings,.as above enumerated, is 
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$11,291,000. Inaddition to this, at least 
$6,000,000 will be expended in gather- 
ing exhibits from ‘all parts of the world, 
executive management, architects’ fees, 
advertising, etc. ; so it will be seen that, 
when the visitor pays his fifty cents 
admission, it will be to a ‘show’ which 
cost nearly $18,000,000 to make ready 
for him, and in which will be illustrated 
the progress of civilization among all 
nations and all peoples. 

‘‘ Perhaps the greatest surprise that 
awaits visitors to the Exposition is that 
to all appearances the buildings are 
of stone and marble, elaborately deco- 
rated with superb carvings and sculpture. 
This effect is produced with ‘staff,’ 
which is a composition of plaster of Paris, 
glue, and common plaster, mingled with 
fibre to give it strength. When mixed, 
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it is pressed in molds of any desired 
shape and allowed to harden. On being 
removed from the molds, it is as tough 
and hard as sandstone. All the main 
buildings are covered with this material, 
which is molded to the thickness of about 
an inch, and nailed on just the same as 
boards or iron sheathing. Staff will not 
burn, and therefore renders the buildings 
nearly as safe from fire as though built 
of stone. It is 
impervious to hot 
or cold weather, 
and, as it will take 
paint of any color, 
it is susceptible of 
the most beautiful 
decoration. ‘This 
material was first 
used in large build- 
ings at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889. 
The results were so 
striking, both in 
the fine sculpture- 
work and decora- 
tions, and in giv- 
ing buildings the 
massive appearance 
of the heavier stone 
construction, that 
it was adopted by 
the Chicago arch- 
itects. There is 
no question of its 
durability for a period of three or four 
years, and some of the architects declare 
it will be found as lasting as terra-cotta, 
and as valuable for a permanent building 
material. The ‘ staff-workers ’ who mixed 
and molded the material in Chicago were 
brought from France for the purpose, 
and nearly all worked on the Exposition 
buildings there.’’ 

I said at the time, and I say again now 
with increased confidence, that there 1s 
not, and never was in the world, such 
another group of buildings as surrounds 
the central space in the Fair Park. 
Nothing finer in architecture is to be 
seen anywhere, nor nearly so much of it. 
This brings us back to the question of 
stupendousness. Colored pictures of the 
buildings and photographs of them are 
now scattered all over the country, and 
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no doubt all over Europe too. They 
give the form and disposition, but by no 
means the effect. This proves once more 
the vast value in human works of mere 
size. It is just the difference between 
the mountain and the mole-hill. This 
whole planet—nay, the whole universe— 
is made to scale ; and an object is remark- 
able, other things being equal, according 
as it is vast. Beauty becomes transcend- 
ent as it transcends the ordinary measure 
of dimension. 

These mighty walls become spiritual- 
ized in their effect on the mind, in virtue 
of their mightiness. It seems impossible 
that man should have made them; and 
so they appear, in a manner, miraculous. 
At the same time, their proportions are 
so exquisite, that the brute effect of size 
is escaped ; there is nothing oppressive 
in them. You have no conception how 
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As to the quality of the beauty itself— 
our third consideration—little that is 
intelligible can be said. With the excep- 
tion of the Transportation Building, the 
buildings are all white, and are rendered 
airy, splendid, or majestic by such graces 
as can be bestowed by columns, pillars, 
arches, entablatures, minarets, domes, 
carvings, and groups of statuary. All 
these are in perfect taste, except that I 
think the statuary in front of the Trans- 
portation Building is not adequate to its 
position, either in scale or in design. It 
would better be removed altogether. As 
to the coloring of the walls of this 
structure, Iam by no means .ill-disposed 
toward it; the contrast is agreeable, 
and the warm sunny tone that has been 
selected does credit to the taste of the 
decorator ; it recalls the ardent walls of 
Venice or Pompeii. 
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big they really are, considered in feet 
and inches. They exhilarate you—they 
do not crush you. You feel that -now 
for the first time has beauty been given 
an incarnation suited to its infinite sub- 
jective quality. The longer you look, 
the better are you satisfied. And in 
looking back upon it all, weeks or months 
afterward, you find nothing in your 
admiration to recall, but rather some- 
thing still to add. 


But the tone of creamy Grecian marble 
of the rest of this giant conclave of edifices 
sends out an influence above the reach 
of any color, no matter how sensuously 
lovely. They were quarried out of the 
great white clouds that tower about the 
margins of the sky on the afternoons of 
thunder-storms. They unite on equal 
terms with the blue immensity of the 
heavens above them; and the rows of 
shining pillars stand out with a familiar 
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charm against the azure of the rippling 
lake beyond them. The architecture of 
Greece is the greatest architecture ; and 
though the style here is by no means 
pure Greek, yet the general effect is more 
Greek than anything else. ‘The Greeks 
relied solely, so far as their own work 
was concerned, on form and proportion, 
and wisely left to the bounty of nature 
all the painter’s part of the design. Sun 
and shadow, sky and tree, sward and 
ocean, gave them the final exquisite touch 
of beauty that the builders themselves 
were too prudent or too reverent to pre- 
sume to add. 

Any person with the germs in him of 
a well-disposed human soul could profit- 
ably spend an average lifetime walking 
about in this great quadrangle, letting 
these structures sink into him, as it were. 
If a fair woman can be a liberal educa- 
tion, what would these splendid buildings 
be? Snow-capped mountains elevate and 
awe the soul; but these white wonders 
of architecture not only elevate, but also 
refine, instruct, and humanize. Mount- 
ains are the severe and naked alphabet ; 
these are the sweet and harmonious lan- 
guage, flowing out in musical rhymes and 
overarching symphonies. 
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But how good-natured am I, to write 
in this way of what not I, but others, are 
toenjoy! It is true, I saw the buildings ; 
but where was the velvet turf, the bosky 
foliage, the acres of rainbow flowers, the 
sparkling waters, the gondolas gliding 
with song and laughter under the marble 
bridges, the songs of the birds, the innu- 
merable battalions of people moving and 
moving ceaselessly in countless streams 
this way and that along the endless ave- 
nues of fretted sun and shade, or filling 
the inconceivable interiors of the build- 
ings with their million-footed presence ? 
And where was the balmy summer air ? 

I went to Jackson Park in the middle 
of February. The thermometer was some 
hatefully small distance above zero. ‘The 
wind from off the lake swept howling 
across the heaps of rubbish that littered 
the desolate flats and ice-bound lagoons. 
To breathe that air was like inhaling 
broken glass into the lungs; so intoler- 
able and diabolical an atmosphere was 
never before permitted to’ desolate the 
earth and make human beings doubt of 
heaven and dread immortality. The 
lake? I protest, there was no lake to 
be seen; only an ambiguous blankness, 
out of which, when you got close up to 
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the edge, came nasty venomous waves, 
so full of malignity that they could not 
even freeze. But the entire expanse of 
the grounds was covered with a coating 
of dull gray ice, over which I skated and 
tottered—I might actually. have skated 
from one end of the place to the other, 
and would have done so, had anyone 
informed me as to the condition of 
things beforehand. Frowzy knots of dis- 
mal laborers pursued as they 

might their cheerless 

toil; and 

there 
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tance. He will wish, 
perhaps, that he could 
have had a taste of 
the place in February, 
just so as to catch up 
with himself, and get 
his feet on solid earth 
once more. 

Well, I can—now 
that I am safe home 
again, and beginning 

to get over my 
cold—I can 
admit 
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was a forlorn-hope of seafaring persons, 
who cared more for the chance of money 
than the almost certainty of death, who 
were scrambling suicidally over roofs that 
pierced the clouds in order to disincum- 
ber them of the weight of snow which 
threatened to bring them crashing down 
in ruin upon the floors that lay I know 
not how many thousands of feet below. 

But I waste words in attempting to 
convey to the reader what Jackson Park 
was at the time I saw it. When the 
reader sees it, he will be surfeited with 
too much beauty, and will with difficulty 
conceive how there can ever have been a 
time when there was anything visible 
here that was not also admirable. The 
sole drawback to his felicity will be the 
reflection that he cannot find room in 
himself for all the enjoyment that is 
pressing at his gates; that his soul lacks 
capacity to entertain the host of gracious 
and glorious guests that knock for admit- 


that there will be some reason in_ his 
sybaritic complaints. It is something to 
have had a glimpse of the creative side 
of things, and to know from what agonies 
of labor and abysses of desolation this 
wondrous organism of splendor and order 
has been evolved. The incomplete— 
that which is not, but is becoming— 
gives the imagination scope to work, 
and reveals to the mind a scene fairer 
than anything actual can ever be. I saw 
the edifices of the World’s Fair; and 
the very hostility of their environment 
stimulated me to adorn them with aure- 
oles and halos of beauty which may 
perhaps be realized in fact, but which 
will never be fully taken in by the mortal 
eye. For we see nothing that has not 
previously been domesticated in the 
thought, and that which is given in sense 
is, as to its finest qualities, lost to 
thought. The best of the great Fair, 


in short, will never actually be seen, but 
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only apprehended in one of two ways: 
either prophetically, as I saw it; or in 
‘memory, as it may be seen hereafter by 
others. 

Upon the whole, I think I prefer my 
point of view to the other. I certainly 
paid dear enough for it. But I escaped 
with my life, and was moreover given a 
most delectable lunch the next day, at 
the rooms of the Chicago Press Club; 
my grateful blessing rests upon them all. 


Once more I ask, how can men who live 
in such a place be so good and kind? 
What would they be, if they lived some- 
where else? Are they like the buildings 
of the Fair last February—the more 
spiritually charming on account of their 
incongruous and lamentable surround- 
ings ? 

At any rate, since I did get back 
alive, I am thankful to have had experi- 
ence of them both. 

Julian Hawthorne. 


EL CAMILO. 


ENEATH an arch of velvet-blue, 
With sun or stars shot through and through, 
One summer, all too quickly done, 
We kept our tryst beside the gun 
Our forces captured long ago 
At Monterey, in Mexico, 
El Camilo! El Camilo! 


A look, a word, a tender touch, 

A rose, a kiss, it was not much. 

A misty morn, a cloudy sky, 

A heavy heart, a light good-bye. 

Dark eyes—they wrought my lasting woe. 
I wept ; but he must never know, 

El Camilo! El Camilo! 


I rose at night in all the rain 


And like a shadow crossed the plain, 
Full-length, I flung myself between 
Thy dragon’s wings of painted green. 
A solemn wind began to blow, 

And taps were sounding far below, 
El] Camilo! El Camilo! 


There hovered in the rainy gloom 
Ghost-like, a rose’s faint perfume. 
From Gallows Hollow spectres came 
And ringed thy iron lips with flame, 
Till in thy throat I heard it grow— 
The muffled thunder, long and low, 
El Camilo! El Camilo! 
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As in a dream I seemed to hear 
His voice—thy swarthy cannoneer 
Who died, his sins all unconfessed, 
His sweetheart’s kerchief in his breast, 
His gallant face toward the foe, 

At Monterey, in Mexico, 

El Camilo! El Camilo! 


But through it all—a dead delight— 
The rose’s breath perfumed the night 
O sleeping lion of the South! 

And in thy dark and hollow mouth 
A cricket drew his tiny bow, 

And spiders darted to and fro, 

El Camilo! El Camilo! 


In dim Flirtation’s dappled shade, 
Or on the green, or on parade, 
Yet still I see the haughty lip, 
The golden bars, the sworded hip, 
The crimson sash, that used to go 
Before the gray cadets a-row, 

El Camilo! El Camilo! 


For me, his gallantry and grace 
Forevermore will haunt the place. 
But keep my secret, ancient gun, 
And guard it well in shower or sun, 
And hide it deep in sod or snow, 
As are thy dead in Mexico, 

El Camilo! El] Camilo! 


Minna Irving. 
West Point. 
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RLO BATES belongs entirely to the 
A last half of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. He was born at East 
Machias, Maine, in the December of 
1850. He was a graduate of Bowdoin 
College ; and he came to Boston—where 
he has lived ever since—in the November 
of 1876. In the September of 1882, he 
was married, having already a well-estab- 
lished position in authorship. 

He had begun to write for publication 
long before he settled in Boston and 
adopted for life the profession of liter- 
ature. 

Regarding the lists of American 
authors, I can think of no other man, 
of Mr. Bates’s age, whose achieve- 


ments have been so various and so 
distinguished. To be at once novelist, 
romance-writer, poet, critic, editor, and 
literary correspondent, and to do all 
these things well, is not a record of 
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every day. The list of Mr. Bates’s 
books will speak for itself. 

The first, ‘‘ Patty’s Perversities,’’ 
was published in 1881. The second, 
‘« Ties of Blood,’’ appeared in 1882, 
and is the only one I have not read. 
In 1884 came ‘‘The Pagans,’’ a 
clever study of one phase of life in 
Boston. It was succeeded in 1885 
by ‘‘ The Wheel of Fire,’’ whose motif 
was hereditary insanity. This stren- 
uous and pitiless tragedy seems to me 
one of the strongest novels written 
by any American since the author of - 
‘¢ The Scarlet Letter’’ laid down his 
pen. Where, out of Hawthorne, 
shall one look for a picture so power- 
ful and so poignant as is that chapter 
of ‘‘A Wheel of Fire’’ where Damaris 
sits in her bridal attire before the 
mirror, waiting for the coming of 
her bridegroom? She knew that 
the awful inheritance of insanity 
might possibly be hers. She quest- 
ioned her own right to marry; but she 
had a strange feeling that, if she could 
evade her doom until she should be 
actually married, she might hope to escape 
it altogether. But, all the same, it 
seemed to her that her fate was coming, 
coming, and that its feet were swift. 
She looked into the mirror, to see if 
the lace at her throat were gracefully 
adjusted ; and suddenly she felt a wild 
longing to clutch that white soft throat 
of the girl in the mirror, and crush the 
life out of it. The girl in the mirror 
seemed to her quite another creature 
than herself. She began to pull off her 
gloves with furtive haste, and then it 
occurred to her that this must be one 
of the guests for the wedding, and the 
instinct of hospitality asserted itself. But 
still she watched this other girl, clad in 
white like herself, and gloveless now, 
and she saw her twisting her fingers with 
the well-remembered gesture which, in 
the mother of Damaris, had meant the 
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coming on of madness. Then, like the 
swift thrust of a white-hot sword, with 
rending and searing agony, the truth 
came home to her: she knew the image 
in the mirror was herself ! 

Mr. Bates’s first volume of poems, 
‘¢ Berries of the Briar,’’ was published 
in 1886. It was a book full of poetic 
inspiration and of wayward charm. Will 
you read from it? 


A SONG OF REVERY. 


Beneath the heavy northern skies 
That hang so low, some subtle sense 
Is well aware how placid lies 
A blue lagoon in calm intense, 
Glassing the heaven high and far. 
Ah, love, how keen thy memories are! 


How soft the bamboo shadows fall, 
And palm-trees wave with rhythmic beat, 
While lizards up the sunny wall 
Dance in swift joyance of the heat, _ 
As burning shines the mid-world sun. 
Ah, love, how soon thy joys are done! 


How well my dream her lattice knows, 
Which from the blinding tropic day 
Shuts in sweet dusk and scents of rose, 
And more delights than words might say, 
Which I shall never know again. 
How bitter love’s regrets and vain! 


This book, published in 1886, was 
nearly ready for the press when the 
supreme sorrow of Mr. Bates’s life came 
to him. On the 13th of March, 1886, 
his wife died, after nearly four years of 


absolutely ideal union. She wasa woman " 


of great personal charm and rarely gifted, 
both spiritually and mentally. She wrote 
several delightful books published under 
the pen-name of Eleanor Putnam. 

Mr. Bates’s second volume of verse, 
‘¢Sonnets in Shadow,’’ was a tribute to 
her memory; and an expression impossi- 
ble to parallel, in American literature, of 
. the various moods and phases of grief. It 
was the faithful transcript of the spiritual 
conflicts and experiences of a heart and 
soul bereaved. Its noble and _ stately 
beauty must make it forever memorable 
among poems born of sorrow. It was 
published in 1887. In the same year 
came also the strongly contrasting story 
of «‘A Lad’s Love,’’ the lightest and 
slightest of Mr. Bates’s books—written, 
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perhaps, by way of mental relaxation 
from the compulsion of memories too 
sad to be borne without relief. 

In 1888 came ‘“‘ The Philistines,’ a 
brilliant successor to ‘‘ The Pagans,’’ 
and, like ‘‘The Pagans,’’ a strong 
impressionist study of the life of our own 
day in Boston. ‘‘ Prince Vance, a Fairy 
Story,” was also published in 1888. 

In 1890 appeared a new departure, a 
mystical and medieval romance entitled 
‘‘Albrecht.’’ It is as real to the imagi- 
native reader as is ‘‘ Undine,’’ and, like 
‘‘Undine,’’ it is the story of the birth of 
asoul. Strange beings, feared of men, 
roam through its pathless forests, and 
their weird music thrills the enchanted 
air. One of these kobolds sees the 
Countess Erna sitting, with the yellow 
sunshine in her yellow hair, and the tale 
is henceforth of love and love’s magic. 

Long ago, France set the fashion of 
the conte ; and of late, short stories have 
been as popular in America as in France. 
In 1891, Mr. Bates published his first 
volume in this genre, entitled ‘‘A Book 
o’ Nine Tales.’ The tales were sepa- 
rated by what it pleased their author to 
call ‘‘Interludes,’’ bright little social 
comedies as full of wit and vivacity as 
the Nine Tales were of those more heart- 
moving and serious qualities which 
enshrine themselves in our memory. 

In 1891 came a third volume of 
poems, ‘‘The Poet and His Self.’’ I 
can hardly think of a more vexing title ; 
but the title was the only failure in the 
book. Read these two poems—selected 
not for their superiority to their compan- 
ions, but only for their convenient brevity. 

The first embodies that favorite theory 
of the Theosophists, that in successive 
incarnations the souls, divinely mated 
from the beginning, meet and love again 
and yet again, undivorced by whatever 
succession of fates or of deaths. It is 
entitled 


REUNION. 


This hath all been before ; and thou and I 
Were all in all unto each other; 
And yet, when first my eager eye 
In this life on thee fell, keen bliss did 
smother 
Old memories, till my dull heart deemed 
This our first meeting, as it seemed. 
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BS This shall all be again; past other deaths 
New futures blest await us, dearest.; 
Though lives shall pass like fleeting breaths, 
In every parting still thou nearest— 
But sure I must remember, sweet, 
All that has been, when next we meet. 


The other lyric I wish to quote is 


A REMINISCENCE, 
In that time, ten centuries back, 
When I was an Eastern king, 
I was weary of life for lack 
Of a love that could comfort bring, 


F And a girl with breath like nard, 
With sleek long limbs, and eyes 
Which glowed like the eyes of a pard 
In the jungle that drowsy lies, 


Came and danced in the torches’ glow, 
Till once more there was savor in life; 

And my sluggish blood had the flow 
Of youth with its passionate strife. 


When the irksomeness of to-day 
Seems more than my soul can endure, 
a On a sudden, the time melts away, ~ 
xs And my heart, like a hawk to its lure, 


Flies back to that night long past, 
In the centuries set like a star; 
For a moment, I hold her fast, 
In that antique world afar. 


I feel her warm sweet breath, 
And her burning lips on mine, 
And the fluttering heart which death 
Has scattered in dust on the wind. 


A moment—and then to-day 

Comes back, all dull and stale; 
As the vision fades away 

Like the breath of a finished tale. 


And if I shall find her again 
In the centuries yet to see 

Who knoweth; or if in vain 
Forever my quest must be? 


By these and other poems in this 
volume, Mr. Bates convinced me that 


neighbor to the Sphinx, had lived the 
life of the Orient; and that impression 
has been doubly confirmed by his fourth 
and latest volume of verse, ‘* Told in the 
Gate,’’ published in 1892, avolume which 
unquestionably gives to Arlo Bates a 
front rank among narrative poets. 
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in some former incarnation he had been / 





The poems of which it is composed 
are romances of the far-away East, 
instinct with its passion, its fatalism, its 
mystery. If one did not care for them 
as poems, one must needs care for them 
as stories; but, as poems of the Orient, 
they have no rivals. They are full of 
color and of movement, aglow with life, 
but with life that is not of our race or 
time—the life of the rose-garden and 
the battle-field and the wind-swept desert. 

I have mentioned already thirteen 
books by Arlo Bates ; and a fourteenth, 
has just been added to his list. It is 
entitled ‘‘In the Bundle of Time,’’ and 
is a second collection of short stories 
separated by ‘‘ Interludes.’’ These tales 
are, without exception, exceedingly 
clever and thoroughly interesting. The 
opening one, ‘‘ The Witch of Harps- 
well,’’ is perhaps the most moving of 
them all; and it wouid be enough to 
entitle its author to a very high rank 
among the tellers of short stories, even 
if it had not so many brilliant compan- 
ions. The most astonishing thing about 
Arlo Bates’s career is the variety of his 
successes. The fourteen books I have 
mentioned are far from representing the 
sum total of his achievements; and as 
to what may be yet to come, prophecy 
were indeed vain. 

‘¢The Puritans,’’ a novel but half 
completed at present, will conclude that 
Trilogy of Life in Boston, of which 
‘‘The Pagans’’ and ‘‘ The Philistines ’’ 
were the first two numbers. I hear of 
two nearly finished dramas—of books 
planned and begun, in a half dozen dif- 
ferent directions—of poems nearly 
enough for a fifth volume of verse—of 
schemes so varied that the contemplation 
of them confuses~my brain; and, all 
this time, Mr. Bates is the successful 
editor of a weekly paper, and the monthly 
correspondent of a literary journal. 

What would you more? I might add 
to this record that our poet-novelist of 
Boston dines out as often as did Robert 
Browning ; that he is the pet and glory 
of two or three literary clubs; and that 
to know his books is only the second 
best thing to knowing himself. 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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: MY 


N old-time tale, as told at a 
Virginia fireside two hun- 
dred years ago, in which 
a good man of that day 

relates how he once made 

a goose of himself. 

Ye’ve all heard me often talk, neigh- 
bors, of my gray mare Sally. Rest her 
soul! She’s gone to horse-heaven this 
many a long year; for if ever a horse 
deserved to get there, by proper moral 
principles and a Christian disposition, 
*twas that same Sally mare. Ye can fig- 
ure to yourselves how vexed I was when 
once, soon after I fetched home again 
from a ride to Jamestown to buy goods 
from the latest-coming English ship, the 
blessed little beast fell ailing. There had 
she clean lost her appetite. There she 
stood in stall with head a-drooping an’ 
her pretty eyes as dull as muddy water, 
till, bethinking me that she needed 
somewhat done for her betterment, I 
went to look in my horse-book. 

Now, I knew if she’d truly aught 
serious the matter with her, I’d find the 
disease made plain—according to her 
symptoms—aye, an’ the remedy too, in 
that blessed book. Ye see, my lads, 
*twas no common horse-book, that, such 
as folks buy for twopence, of a peddler. 
Nay, nay, in sooth; I had it from my 
grandf’er, who had it from his father 
afore him, ’way off yon in England. 
Someday I’ll show it to you, pictures 
and all, an’ ye’ll see for yourselves how 
there’s naught concerning horseflesh an’ 
the ills horseflesh is heir to, that’s not 
set down in’t somewhere. Mare or colt, 
racer or hunter, cob or plough-horse, 
ye’ll find out all concerning ’em. Well, 
there I turned o’er those pages a bit, an’ 
sure enow, there I came-upon’t, plain as 
a pikestaff: Tired legs! 

Soon as my eye struck on that head- 
ing, I knew where the trouble lay ; and 
every sign an’ symptom did read like 
I’d writ it myself o’ Sally. As for the 
cure, I can say it word for word this 
day. Thus it goeth: ‘For tired legs: 





NEIGHBOR'S GOOSE. 


Take a gray goose, pretty fat; an’, being . 
made ready as for the spit, let its belly 
be stuft with the leaves of mallows, sage, 
rosemary, thyme, hyssop, lavender, an’ 
mugwort. ‘This done, sew up the skin, 
and, in a glazed earthen pot, close cov- 
ered, bake it a full day slowly i’ the 
ashes. An’ with the fat thereof, anoint 
the legs of a tired horse every morning 
for seven days together, an’ chase ’em 
with brandy above the oil next morn, 
till a sure-enow cure is ’complished.’’ 
(This was a veritable old-time remedy 
for a horse’s tired legs.) 

Well, soon as I clapt eyes on that 
word, ‘‘take a goose,’’ I thought of 
Billy, our old gray gander. Now, lads, 
ye must know that same gray gander had 
long been the plague o’ my life. Of all 
live creatures I ever did know—beast or 
human, fish, flesh, or fowl—he was to 
me the vexingest; and I’ll ne’er deny 
that it pleasured me a heap to think o’ 
making end on him. He was the last of 
a little flock of geese my wife Patsey 
had. She’d a great notion o’ raising her 
own feathers, for beds an’ pillows; but, 
one way or t’other, ill luck did always 
come on’t. All the geese dropt off 
untimely, or, straying on the waste out- 
side our town, were killed by wolves an’ 
foxes. So, after a many trials at starting 
a flock, there would be old Billy all 
alone, the first an’ the last of ’em. 

*Twas a queer thing that he never 
troubled anybody but me. Now, the 
children they were fond of him, an’ so 
was Patsey. Oft I’d see them a-feeding 
an’ petting the creature; an’ then next 
minute, if I started ’cross the yard, here 
he’d’ come after me, with ’s green eyes 
a-goggle for very rage an’ hissing like 
any serpent. A many times he pinched 
my legs black an’ blue, with his bill. 
Twice or thrice, he came nigh tearing 
my coat-tails off, a-swinging on to ’em 
behind. But the worst on’t was the way 
he made my flesh creep. There would I 
be, may happen, clean forgetful o’ the 
pest, an’ bent on mine own business, 
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when all at once would come Hiss-s-s ! 
right at my elbow; an’ for all I knew 
*twas naught but that gander, it minded 
me of a rattlesnake. Sooth, he’d malice 
in ’s eye when he looked at me, an’ 
sauciness in ’s cackle. Yet never had I 
given him lawful offense. An’ ’t vext 
my heart to think how that I, Thomas 
Muffet, should be so plagued an’ braved 
—an’ walked over, as ’twere—by a 
goose. 

Now, I knew how ’twould be if I 
spoke aught to my wife Patsey of killing 
him. I knew she’d say somewhat about 
wanting: to start a fresh flock ’fore long. 
Moreover, there was no telling what 
clamor the children might make. Thinks 
I to myself: ‘*’Tis truly mine own 
goose. Did not my money buy him as 
a gosling?’’ quoth I. ‘*An’ shall Thomas 
Muffet ask leave to kill his own goose, 
for the good of such horse as Sally ?’’ 
Also, I bethought me I’d suffered enough 
from that fowl’s mocking villiany. 

So, in short, I made up my mind to 
kill Master Billy Gander first, an’ tell of 
it afterward. 

Next morning, I got up an’ drest me 
at very first crack o’ dawn, afore Patsey 
an’ the young ones had oped ever an 
eye. Outi’ the yard I went, an’ right 
to a corner ’twixt the hen-house an’ my 
next neighbor’s fence, where the gander 
commonly slept. Somehow I did ‘feel 
mighty mean-like, a bit of a thief, and a 
murtherer too; still*I kept on a-saying : 
‘«Ts’t not mine own goose?’’ Which 
nobody might deny. 

*Twas a gray morn an’ cloudy, an’ 
*twas yet half dark in the yard an’ whole 
dark in thecorner. Scarce had I fetched 
up there, a-feeling before me, when I 
stumbled ’gainst something soft. Then 
lo! ’twas a hiss and a cackle—the last 
he did give in this mortal world, for next 
minute I’d catched him by the neck an’ 
wrung his head off prettily. 

Well, I carried both goose an’ head 
behind the stable, an’ there I plucked 
that bird, a-putting the feathers carefully 

in a corn-basket. ‘‘Ye’ll stuff me a 
cushion, my fine rogue,’’ quoth I; and 
I laughed, being mightily tickled, as I 
covered ’em up. And a-hearing Sally 
whinny inside the stable, I called unto 
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her thro’'a knot-hole: ‘‘Aha! my lass!’’ 
saith I, ‘‘if goose-grease will help thy 
legs, thou’lt soon be well again.’’ Belike 
I felt as them who in war-time do slily 
surprise an’ slay the enemy. 

So then, by hook an’ crook, having 
made him ready as for the spit—an’ mon- 
strous tough he was—I went back softly 
house-way an’ took from the kitchen 
shelf a covered earthen bake-pot. Next 
thing to do was the herb stuffing; but 
in sooth that was the easiest of any, for 
I’d plenty of dried herbs for sale i’ the 
shop. Pretty soon I had him there, full 
enough, I promise you. Mallows, sage, 
rosemary, thyme, hyssop, lavender, mug- 
wort; not one was a-missing. A deal 
of all it took, too; yet I bethought me 
twas for Sally’s good. Thinks I: ‘’Tis 
well suitable I’ve mine own fire, without 
troubling Patsey in the kitchen.’’ And, 
a-making haste, by sun-up I had him 


safe covered i’ the pot an’ setting ’mongst 


the hot ashes ’way back in one corner 
o’ my shop fire-place. 

Well, lads, now I’ve come to that queer 
turn o’ matters which maketh this tale 
worth telling. The moral on’t is: ‘‘ More 
haste, worse speed.’”’ ’Tis best to see 
plain afore ye jump; an’, ’cording to 
my notion from that time till now, .if 
ye’ve aught to do, common or uncom- 
mon, work or play, ye’d best wait for 
sun to guide you, an’ not be getting up 
unchristianly ’fore daylight. 

A bit later on, I was going ’cross the 
yard to my breakfast, stepping light- 
somely an’ free, an’ thinking what a fine 
day it had turned to be, when all ona 
sudden what did I hear behind but a 
sound that stopped me short. ’Twas 
Billy Gander’s hiss, boys, sure as ye’re 
living sinners ; an’ when I looked round, 
what did I see but Billy Gander himself! 
Billy Gander, an’ no other, a-standing 
there with ’s snake-neck out an’ green 
eyes a-goggle at me! There, ’fore my 
eyes, in broad sunshine, was the very 
goose I’d killed, plucked, an’ stuft, an’ 
set in bake-pot to bake! 

Now, talk o’ ghosts! I knew ’twas 
none, an’ yet ye might ha’ knocked me 
down with a feather. There was the 
goose I’d left i’ the fire-place corner, 
sure enow ; an’ here was the same goose, 














as did appear, a-hissing at my heels. 
Still, did one ever hear tell of a goose 
ghost? The ghost of a dragon, now, or 
a fine grand war-horse, would be vastly 
different. But the ghost of a goose! 
Why, ’tis that outlandish a notion that 
it maketh me laugh. Nevertheless, I was 
so took aback then that my legs went 
weak as water. Yet, when he did give 
a villianous hiss an’ catch at my coat- 
tail, I made shift to run, for very fright, 
into the kitchen. Aye, Thomas Muffet 
did run from a goose ! 

We'd a fine johnny-cake an’ some 
toasted bacon for breakfast, that morn ; 
but ’twas little that Thomas Muffet could 
eat, for the trouble an’ ’mazedness in ’s 
mind. When Patsey asked me if I was 
sick, I shook my head ; yet truly, many 
have gone to bed who felt a deal better. 
I’d ne’er meant to tell her an’ the child- 
ren about the goose till next morning, 
so never a word I spoke. ’Deed, it 
seemed unto me that the longer I thought 
on’t, the harder ’twould be to tell. 

*Twas plain I’d killed somebody’s 
goose; but whose goose could it ha’ 
been? That was the main question. 
We’d only one close neighbor whose 
yard did join our own, an’ that was 
Neighbor Gibble. Still, I never remem- 
bered seeing geese a-walking round his 
premises. Then ’twas strange that geese 
I'd ne’er laid eyes on in day-time should 
come a-visiting Billy Gander by night. 
Did one ever see a goose drop down 
from the clouds? or a goose rise out 0’ 


the ground? Truly, ’twas a dark true 


mystery in nature. All that morn, I kept 
on a-pondering it in the shop; an’ there 
was the dead gray goose baking in the 
bake-pot, an’ there was the live gray 
goose—mine old rascally enemy—a-strut- 
ting out yonder. 

’Twas twelve o’ the clock, belike, ’fore 
I found out the way on’t. 

Now, who should come into the shop 
then but my Neighbor Gibble ; an’ soon 
as I clapt eyes on him, I knew there was 
somewhat amiss. Mighty low an’ mourn- 
fully he asked for a ha’penny worth of 
snuff ; then saith he, whilst I was a-weigh- 
ing it: ‘* Master Muffet,’’ quo’ he, ‘‘ I’ve 
met with a sad loss.’’ 

Upon my asking what an’ how, he 
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said ’twas a gray gander that they’d been 
long a-cherishing for a very particular pur- 
pose. Then he went on to tell how the 
fowl had been hatched on the very day 
his oldest son, Jacob Gibble, was born, 
nigh twenty-one years ago, an’ how him- 
self an’ ’s dame they’d been a-saving it 
for Jacob’s twenty-first birthday dinner. 
*Twas a notion o’ the dame’s, quo’ he, 
an’ he also thought ’twould be a pretty 
way to surprise the lad, for all he’d 
scarcely looked forward to eating much 
on’t himself. Still, young teeth could 
stand a deal of toughness, an’ ’twas surely 
a pretty notion. -The pride an’ joy of 
’s poor dame’s heart had been to feed 
that gander, an’ the heap o’ victual that 
gander did eat was a marvel in goose 
nature. Yester eve, twas safe in coop; 
by sunrise, ’twas clean gone, an’ naught 
could they see or hear tell on’t, high or 
low. 

Well, I said I was mighty sorry, an’ 
true enough ’twas spoken; but as for 
telling him how I’d come to kill that 
goose, why, the words did stick in my 
throat. Pretty plain, the fowl must ha’ 
got out of ’s coop an’ strayed into our 
yard an’ gone to roost with Billy Gander. 
Aye, plain enow! So there had I killed 
him by mistake. An’ ’twas no harm, to 
begin with, an’ nothing to be ashamed 
of; but, my lads, to own oneself fool- 
ishly mistook, ’tis sorely ’gainst human 
grain. ’Twas the pride o’ the heart, I 
reckon—the stubborn pride o’ the heart 
—that tied my tongue that time. Thinks 
I to myself: ‘‘I’ll give him Billy Gan- 
der ; mortal man can do no more than 
pay back like for like.’’ Also I thought 
how young Jacob might enjoy his dinner 
no less for Billy being a bit under twenty- 
one years old. ‘‘ The best o’ the bargain 
they’ll have, after all,’’ thinks I; an’ 
there I stood, listening ’mazedly whilst 
Neighbor Gibble went on to tell this, 
that, an’ t’other, about where he’d 
been, an’ what folks said concerning the 
sad loss, an’ how he’d stopped to speak 
on’t with my children ’fore coming into 
the shop, an’ how sorry all were that 
they’d seen naught o’ the goose. 

All on a sudden, he gave a sniff an’ 
looked round t’wards the fire-place. 

‘‘It seems to me, Neighbor Muffet,’’ 
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quo’ he, ‘‘that I smell a smell now, 
mighty like goose a-cooking.’”’ 

Now, the top o’ the bake-pot it fitted 
none too closely, an’ there was the smell 
of both goose an’ herbs, sure enow, fit 
to make mouth water. Be it confest, I 
was a fool to do as I did; but pride, 
pride, pride—in faith, it hath stubborn 
tongue. 

“* Ye do?’’ quoth I. 

He looked at me in a curious kind 0’ 
way, an’ he looked hard at the bake-pot. 
Saith he, still bolder : 

‘‘Aye, that I do; and a goose with 
thyme stuffing, to boot.’’ ; 

Then quoth I: ‘‘Smellaway! I hope 
*twill give you pleasure.’’ 

Saith he: ‘‘ Thomas Muffet, what have 
you hid in that bake-pot ?’’ 

Now, he’d always a vexing meddlesome 
manner o’ his own, had old Neighbor 
Gibble; an’ the way he looked at me 
when he spoke that word ‘‘hid,’’ it set 
my blood a-boiling. If ye rub a cat 
wrong way, my lads, twill make the 
sparks fly. If ye rub a man wrong way, 
snap! there will go sparks of temper. 
To think o’ Thomas Muffet being that 
pointedly spoke to, concerning a missing 
goose ! 

Then saith I: ‘‘Is’t any of your busi- 
ness, or anybody’s but mine own?’’ 

Whereupon I ’gan to whistle, with my 
hands in my pockets. An’ just then 
‘who should come in the shop but my 
neighbor Goody Martin, an’ right behind 
her Tony Tibbs the baker, and old 
Gaffer Long. Soon as they saw old 
Master Gibble, one and all cried out: 

‘*Have you found your goose, Gaf- 
fer ?’’ 

An’ to that he made no answer, save 
a shake o’ the head; but saith he, still 
a-glancing t’ wards the fire-place : 

‘¢ Neighbors, what smell do you smell 
in this shop ?’’ 

Then all three on ’em ’gan to goggle 
an’ sniff; an’ there stood I, with nigh 
all the blood in my body a-rushing—as 
did feel like—to my face. Still thinks 
I to myself: ‘‘I’ll see you all in Africa 
’fore I’ll give in now.”’ 

Then quoth Goody Martin, quo’ she: 

‘*T smell a goose roasting, an’ ’tis 
stuft with rosemary.’’ 
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‘¢Ye’re much mistook,”’ saith I. 

Quoth Tony Tibbs, quo’ he: 

**T smell a goose also, but ’tis surely 
stuft with mallows.’’ 

‘« Wrong again,’’ saith I. 

Quoth old Gaffer Long, a-putting on 
his big spectacles to smell the better : 

‘‘T smell a roast goose mighty nigh 
done,’’ quo’ he, ‘‘an’ ’cording to my 
smeller, neighbors, ’tis surely stuft with 
lavender.”’ 

‘‘ Your smeller bewrays you,”’ saith I. 

Well, they all were right, part way ; 
but they all were likewise wrong, as ye 
know. Belike Thomas Muffet was the 
wrongest of any ; but lack-a-day! Pride, 
pride, pride! Old ‘Gibble he looked at 
’em all three—in dark meaning way, as | 
*twere—an’ then he looked at me. An’ 
there stood I, stiff as a poplar-tree, with 
hands in my pockets. An’ there we 
could hear that goose a-sizzling i’ the 
bake-pot. 

Then saith I presently: ‘‘ Good neigh- 
bors, did ye ever hear afore that Thomas 
Muffet was aught but an honest man ?”’ 

To that they all made answer, Nay— 
even Neighbor Gibble; but still ye 
might see they’d some misdoubt in mind. 
Even as they spoke that word, they went 
on staring an’ sniffing. 

Then, all o’ the instant, my temper 
got the better of me. ‘‘ What!’’ crieth 
I, for I'll own I was hopping mad, 
‘what! do ye take me for a rogue and 
a fool too, ye gaping ninnies? Do ye 
think, if I’d a mind to steal, I’d ’gin on 
a goose twenty-one year old? - Do ye 
take my teeth for razors, an’ my stomach 
for a grindstone? Zounds!’’ crieth I, 
‘“‘Goose! goose! goose! Belike ye’re 
such old geese yourselves, that ye call 
him young in comparison. Have ye 
goose on the brain, as well as the smell 
o’t in your nostrils? Now, suppose ’tis 
a goose ye smell—an’ suppose ’tis stuft, 
with thyme or rosemary, mallows or 
lavender—is’t any of your business? 
I’ve a fine gray goose I’ll give Neighbor 
Gibble, an’ welcome,’’ quoth I, an’ with 
that he screeked out he’d none of it; 
‘‘but as for what’s covered i’ that pot 
yonder, ’tis nobody’s matter but mine 
own, an’ hang me if ye shall find out !’’ 
An’ so saying, I snatched up my yard- 








stick an’ drove ’em out o’ my shop an’ 
slammed the door behind ’em. 

Now, youngsters, one thing I’ll tell 
you for your good, an’ that ye’d better 
remember. ‘The redder-hot your temper 
getteth, ever the blacker ’twill be for you 
in spirit afterwards. The more I thought 
on that business, whilst my humor was 
a-cooling, the worse it did look to me. 
I knew they’d gone open-mouthed to 
spread it round the town—nor could one 
fairly blame ’em, neither. Unless I made 
clean breast on’t, there’d be the last o’ 
my good name; but, thinking of that, 
it came over me a-cold how may happen 
*twas now too late. ‘*‘ Will folks believe 
if I tell ’em?’’ saith I to myself, an’ with 
that I gave one groan; it seemed to me 
mighty doubtful. ‘An’ to think,’’ saith 
I, ‘* how I could ha’ set all straight by 
just owning I’d made a mistake in the 
dark! To think o’ the disgrace on’t for 
Patsey an’ the children! To think o’ 
Thomas Muffet being counted a rogue 
all the rest of his days, an’ maybe set 
in stocks or pillory, for stealing his 
neighbor’s .goose !’’ An’ still, notwith- 
standing these thoughts, I was stubbornly 
minded as ever ’gainst telling that mat- 
ter to anybody. If I had been red-hot 
afore, I was now black-hard an’ cold. 
‘¢Thomas, my lad,’’ quoth I, ‘‘there’s 
naught to do now but stand fast an’ 
stick it out. Keep your own counsel, 
If it cometh to judge an’ jury, ’twill be 
time to speak then, without wasting 
breath on chattering ninnies.”’ 

Well, there I sat a-glooming, with 
neither custom nor comforter, mayhap an 
hour or more, till, all on a sudden, what 
should I hear but a great double knock 
at the door! UpI got and opened it, 
an’ who did I then behold but Sandy 
MacNabb, the town constable, with a 
paper in ’s hand. I knew what that was, 
the minute I clapt eyes on’t. You'd ha’ 
thought, from the looks o’ the fellow— 
so monstrous big an’ fierce—how ’twas a 
matter of lion-stealing, let alone a goose. 
Right there behind him stood Neighbor 
Gibble an’ those other three—Gaffer 
Long with ’s spectacles on, to see what 
was to be seen; also Dame Gibble her- 
self, bemoaning her dear dead goose, 
with the tears a-rolling down an’ her 
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kerchief in her hand as wet as water. 
Also behind them were a dozen or so 
townsfolk, all eyes and ears fairly— 
a-whispering to each other and a-staring 
hard at Thomas Muffet. 

Well, that paper, my lads, it was a 
warrant that Neighbor Gibble had got 
lawfully made out an’ signed by a magis- 
trate for my arrest on a charge of willful 
roguery an’ murther. An’ the long an’ 
the short on’t was, that there they had 
me presently footing it to jail. 

Now, when it came to shutting up 
shop an’ saying farewell to Patsey an’ the 
little ones, with them: a-weeping an’ 
wailing round my neck, faith! I was 
mighty nigh giving in; an’ truly, it 
seemeth to me now, I was fairly befogged 
in stubbornness. 

My head was high as I set out, an’ 
my heart mighty low. Ne’er one word 
I spoke. Question or no question—an’ 
many would be asking why an’ where- 
fore—I kept my mouth shut an’ my eyes 
straight ahead. Least said soonest 
mended, thinks I to self. Still, I could 
not help a-hearing—and a-seeing, too— 
somewhat ; and it did seem unto me that 
I’d never known before how many people 
our town had in’t. There were they 
gazing, big an’ little, young and old, 
from every door an’ window, with the 
crowd i’ the street behind us bigger every 
minute. 

Such a clamor as there was, an’ won- 
derment, never did I hear, ’fore nor 
after. Then, of all the fool talk an’ 
tellings concerning that I’d done! One 
did cry out: ‘‘He~ hath murthered 
Goody Gibble an’ buried her i’ the 
ashes !’’ Then crieth another: ‘Sim- 
pleton ! dost not see the dame, ’live an’ 
walking yonder? Nay; he hath slain 
young Jacob Gibble on his twenty-first 
birthday, an’ burnt up his bits to ashes. 
That is the way on’t. Dost not see the 
poor dame a-weeping?’’ Whereupon 
another bawleth out: ‘‘ Nay, nay, towns- 
folk! He hath only stole a flock o’ 
geese, an’ was slily picking ’em inside 
his shop when Master Gibble catched 
him in his villiany.’” Some would have 
it that I’d stole an earthen bake-pot ; some 
that I’d wickedly assaulted Gaffer Gibble, 
called him a goose, an’ beat him nigh to 
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death with my yard-stick. So they went 
on, some saying one outlandish thing, 
some another, till, for all my rage an’ 
stiff-necked pridefulness, I’d much ado 
to keep from laughing. 

Now, the bake-pot, close covered, 
Neighbor Gibble an’ Gaffer Long were 
a-toting along betwixt ’em, for to show 
in proof against me at trial. There were 
all those fool-bodies a-sniffing as it passed 
by. Some said ’twas the smell of a goose 
within ; others said aduck ; whilst others 
again did vow an’ swear that, sure as 
they were living ‘sinners, ’twas naught 
else but a capon. As to’the seasoning, 
there was one cock-sure for rosemary, 
another for thyme, a third for lavender, 
a fourth for mugwort, a fifth for hyssop ; 
nay, as many opinions as those several 
herbs, an’ dear knows how many more! 
To think, to think of a law-abiding man 
like me—a peaceable honest shop-keeper, 
an’ raised a leather-breeches-maker to 
boot—to think o’ his going along in 
such case, a-hearing such outlandish 
slanders, the very mock o’ the town! An’ 
to think how tongue-tied he listed it all, 
for very obstinate crossness, too proud to 
say boo to a goose ! 

Well, a-going on so, we presently came 
to the town market-space. There is the 
jail on one hand, ye know, an’ the 
church right opposite. On this side 
standeth the court-house, on t’other the 
market-house ; an’ there, on that green 
. i’ the midst, were then set the stocks 
an’ pillory. Just as we fetched unto 
that place, a-making for the jail door— 
mighty slowly, for the crowd, getting 
bigger every minute—who should come 
bustling up, with ’s face mighty red and 
eyes a-blazing, but young Jacob Gibble! 

Now, it chanced that young Jacob, 
being away from home that morn, had 
heard nothing of this business till he 
catched. wind on’t in the street, an’ so 
came to see. I’d always liked the lad ; 
for better-hearted youngster—nor better- 
mannered, neither—ne’er did I see, an’ 
that’s truth. He was that fond of hear- 
ing tales, he’d run you an errand any 
day for the promise of one at night. 
We'd always been fast good friends, 
Jacob and I; an’ many’s the even I 
spent a-telling him concerning the duck- 
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ing o’ Goody Grill, an’ the passing o’ 
General Bacon, an’ such like old doings 
in Babbletown. 

I'd just been a-wondering to myself, 
that time, where could Jacob be, when 
here he cometh, quick stepping, his very 
own self. Then crieth the lad, mighty 
loud and angrily : 

‘¢What be you all a-doing to my good 
friend Master Muffet ?”’ 

Whereupon did Neighbor Gibble an’ 
Sandy MacNabb an’ Tony Tibbs an’ 
Gaffer Long, all begin at once talking 
an’ telling each one his screeking loudest ; 
young Jacob he listening curiously mean- 
while, and a-smiling once or twice to 
himself. An’ presently he sung out, e’en 
louder than they : 

‘Goose or no goose, I never will 
believe so ill of Master Thomas Muffet !’’ 

Then all stoqd silent for a space, star- 
ing like so many owls ; next one to speak 
being old Dame Gibble. Quo’ she: 

‘*Why, Jacob! Ah, Jacob, my son, 
that very gander he hath stole was fatten- 
ing for thee. ’Twas hatched on the day 
that thou wast born, an’ so we did think 
to have it roasted for thy twenty-first 
birthday dinner. Alack-a-day !’’ 

So, with that, she fell again to weep- 
ing an’ wailing, with her kerchief to her 
eyes ; but as for young Jacob, he looked 
pretty cheerful. 

‘¢ Dear mother,’’ quo’ he, ‘‘ we’ll not 
grieve for the gander. May happen ’tis 
all for the best. I’m thinking so old a 
bird,’’ quo’ he, ‘‘should die a natural 
death. ’*Twould be cruel shame to roast 
him. Now, as for Neighbor Muffet 
stealing a goose, I do think you’ve all 
gone out o’ your wits, to talk such fool- 
ery.’’ Then saith he, laughing, to Sandy 
MacNabb: ‘‘ Let me see thy warrant.”’ 

Now, we were a-standing, by this while, 
right near the town stocks on the green ; 
an’ what doth that rascal Sandy, on a 
sudden, but push me down on the bench 
an’ slip my feet in durance! He was 
a monstrous big strong fellow, Sandy 
MacNabb ; an’ so took by surprise was 
I whilst he did it winking-quick, that, 
*fore I fairly guessed what he’d be up to, 
there was I a-sitting with both feet fast. 
To think o’ Thomas Muffet so clapt i’ 
the common stocks ! 




















‘‘T’ve no notion of your giving me 
the slip, Master Muffet. Sit you here a 
bit,’’ said that villian; an’ then quo’ 
he to young Jacob: ‘‘ Well, now I’ve 
bestowed the prisoner safe, I'll e’en show 
you the warrant.’’ 

So saying, he did take that paper care- 
fully out o’ his breast-pocket an’ hold 
up to view. Yet, when young Jacob 
cried: ‘‘ Let me have it in my hand!’’ 
he would not give it up. ‘‘ Nay, young- 
ster,’’ saith he, ‘‘’tis see an’ not touch, 
this time, Leave youalone.’’ An’ then, 
lo! next instant, ’twas a snatch on one 
side, and a dodge on t’other. 

‘¢ Hang me!”’’ crieth Jacob, ‘‘ but I'll 
tear that paper to bits !’’ 

‘‘Hang me!’’ bawleth Sandy Mac- 
Nabb, ‘‘if ye’ll lay finger on’t !’’ 

There were those two, with faces fire- 
red and eyes a-glaring. All the women 
an’ children screeked out: ‘‘Oh-h-h!’’ 
‘« Ee-e-e!’’ an’ the old gaffers stood 
a-tremble. I saw Sandy’s fist a-ready 
doubled, an’ young Jacob pulling off 
his. jacket; an’ thinks I to myself: 
‘Thomas, my man, ’tis time for you to 
speak. When it cometh to battle an’ 
murther, Thomas, an’ maybe sudden 
death, why, ’tis time for pride to come 
down from the stilts.” Whereupon I 
called out loud, saying: ‘‘ Good people, 
listen to me !”’ 

So they all stood stone-still, a-gaping 
an’ gazing, whilst there I sat i’ those 
stocks an’ told my true tale from first to 
last. As I went on, young Jacob cried: 
‘“‘Aye! aye! I knew ’twas some such 
mistake or other, an’ no whit worse,”’’ 
crieth he; an’ Sandy, he scratched his 
red head an’ whistled low. All those 
folks that had been so a-brabbling looked 
foolishly at each other. Dame Gibble 
saith: ‘‘ Lack-a-day! who'd ha’ thought 
it? ’Tis like a tale out o’ book.’’ But 
as for Gaffer Gibble, he still looked 
mighty black an’ stood a-shaking his 
head. - Quo’ he: ‘‘I want better proof 
i’ this come-off than Master Muffet’s 
say-so. Here is a missing goose,’’ quo’ 
he, ‘‘an’ twenty-one year old to boot, 
found in Master Muffet’s shop a-roasting, 
with him so roguishly trying to conceal 
the same. Now, why did he not tell 
true an’ speak out properly at first? 
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Legs or no legs, horse-book or no horse- 
book, miss or mile,’’ quo’ he, ‘‘ what’s 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der. Steal or no steal, ’tis not clear yet, 
to my notion, without some proper 
proof.’’ 

Well, after a bit more talk an’ wrangle- 
jangling, ’twas decided that I must pub- 
licly show ’em all the remedy as set down 
in that horse-book ; an’ moreover that, 
Sally being fetched thither, the goose-oil 
must be rubbed on her legs accordingly 
i’ the presence o’ the townspeople. Off 
goeth young Jacob like a shot, an’ pretty 
soon cometh back a-leading that horse by 
the halter, with the book under his arm, 
an’ Patsey an’ the children marching 
behind, with their kerchiefs to their eyes. 

By that while, all the grand folks o’ 
the town were there, a-looking on; 
amongst ’em, the county judge an’ the 
high sheriff an’ the lawyers o’ the court. 
There was the magistrate, Master Carter, 
who had writ an’ signed that warrant, 
with the parson an’ the doctor an’ 
heaven knoweth who-all besides! ’Twas 
a solemn moment, I promise you, an’ 
’most like a lawful trial at the bar, when, 
being let out of durance, I took that 
book in hand an’ then an’ there did read 
out that passage. With their own ears 
they heard it, an’ with their own eyes 
did see the same. 

So, that being ’complished, I did 
uncover the bake-pot. The goose was 
inside, dried to a cracknel, an’ the pot 
half full of oil. I’d so turned ’gainst 
the stuff, that I felt a deal more like 
throwing it away than doing aught else. 
Howsoever, bethinking me that willful 
waste would not mend matters, an’ that 
I'd played the fool enough for one day, 
I went up to where Sally was standing— 
bless her heart!—like any meek new- 
born lamb. 

Now, I’ve said before, and I’ll say 
again till my dying day, that never was 
there such another horse in this mortal 
world as that Sally horse o’ mine. The 
like o’ that blessed little beast for knowl- 
edgeable sense and proper moral princi- 
ples, an’ behavior accordingly, never did 
anybody see anywhere, in Virginia or 
out. Ye think she did not know, the 
minute she set eyes on me. that I’d some- 
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what amiss on my conscience? Ye think 
she did not know, with the very first 
whiff o’ that goose-grease, that somewhat 
was wrong about it, an’ the whole busi- 
ness no less? Now see how willful stub- 
born man was rebuked by a dumb beast ! 
I’d scarce made two rubs on her left 
hind leg, when what doth she but give 
such a kick as laid me flataback! Truly, 
the oil-pot went one way, an’ Thomas 
Muffet t’other, whilst such a roar 0’ 
laughing never did I hear as there was 
all round about. One nicker she gave, 
sirs. Served ye right! saith she. Aye, 
if ever I heard aught spoke plain, she 
spoke those words then. I spied two 
heels a-flying as she put out down-street 
t’wards home, an’ that was the last we 
saw of Sally’s tired legs. An’ when I 
got to my feet again, mine own legs 
were tired as ye’ll often find ’em,, but 
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LOVE, come back to-day, 






hang me if I could scrape up enough o’ 
that goose-oil to give so much as one 
rub! 

Well, the end o’ the matter was, that 
I came off acquitted ; for his honor the 
judge himself avowed, with the laughing- 
tears a-rolling down his cheeks, that ’twas 
a properly proved remedy an’ monstrous 
quick at curing. That mistake in the 
killing o’ the goose was but natural, said 
he, an’ plain to his mind. Neighbor 
Gibble and I did shake hands on’t, with 
all the people cheering an’ waving their 
hats; and on young Jacob’s birthday, 
both families did dine together, with 
Billy Gander at head o’ ‘the’ table—as 
pretty an’ tender a roast goose as ever ye 
set tooth to. And I’m thinking he was 


none the less good for being a bit 
younger than that other one so curiously 
slain by me. 


Alice Maude Ewell. 


To bring us joy and youth— 
Love of a dear dead May, 
Love with the rose-red mouth, 


And delicate words to say— 
‘« Be glad, for I am here, 
With a heart as true, as gay 


As in that other year, 


When sweeter seemed the May, 


And the world seemed made anew, 
Because my sacred spray 


Blossomed for both of you.’’ 


O Love, come back, we pray— 


Come with the old sweet laughter, 
The dreams, too dear to stay, 


Whose gentle ghosts trooped after, 


Through rose-wreathed night and day— 
Come with a sound of singing ; 


Come, Love, from far away— 


Here no sweet flowers are springing ; 


Come thou, O Love, and they 


Shall bloom, to greet and praise thee, 
From the Queen Rose all obey, 
E’en to the wee White Daisy. 





Philip Bourke Marston. 






















MY REGENCY IN A GERMAN BOARDING-HOUSE. 


FFAIRS were at a climax in Frau 
A Lindenheim’s boarding-house at 
Munich; the Baireuth musical 
festival and an exposition of modern 
paintings had filled the city to overflow- 
ing, and, in the midst of this rush, Frau 
Lindenheim had been told emphatically 
by her doctor that, unless she betook 
herself to Carlsbad at once for depletion 
and other salutary measures, he would 
not answer for the consequences. 

‘¢ But, lieber Herr Doctor, my house ! 
forty-five strangers in it at present, and 
half as many more expected. How can 
I leave ?’’ Frau Lindenheim expostulated. 

‘‘Ask some friend to manage the house. 
Go you must, and that within twenty- 
four hours,’’ was the curt reply. And 
Frau Lindenheim, with true Teuton 
respect for discipline, bowed meekly to 
the command of her superior officer. 

I tried to think of a parallel case at 
my home in Connecticut; but I failed 
to recall any boarding-house keeper there 
needing to rid herself of superfluous fat 
under any circumstances, or being willing, 
in special stress of business, to consider 
her health first. 

«¢ Let me take the helm,’’ I urged, as 
the distracted lady began to cast about 
for someone to represent her during her 
absence. ‘‘ With Fraulein Tomasina’s 
help, I’m sure we can keep the craft 
afloat.’’ 

I, an American spinster of mature 
years, had often wished to see the inner 
workings of a German pension from the 
manager’s point of view, and here was 
my chance. I will admit that the seem- 
ing magnitude of the undertaking, at so 
busy a season, appalled me somewhat. 
I pictured to myself the careworn look 
that would steal over Tomasina’s fresh 
face before Frau Lindenheim, her aunt, 
could possibly return, and I wondered 
secretly how my own nerve would bear 
the weight of such care; but, for Frau 
Lindenheim’s sake, I kept a stiff upper 
lip, and no one knew that I trembled. 

I had reason to love and respect the 


staunch German matron. Had she not, 
with large-hearted sympathy, housed me 
through a long and severe illness, sparing 
me banishment to the cold comfort of a 
hospital? For me, the suffering stranger, 
came forth the hemstitched bed-linen, 
with deftly embroidered cipher, left from 
the ‘‘dozen dozen ’’ of the bridal outfit 
of forty years before. For me, a gilt cup 
and saucer and heavy old-fashioned spoon 
from the glass case of treasures in the 
wohnzimmer ; and for my convalescent 
appetite, odd unaccustomed dishes, wine 
soup, rose-pip jam looking like scarlet 
paint, chestnut pudding with cream, and, 
to gladden my eyes, a spicy bunch of 
carnations from the market, laid beside 
my foaming glass of bock-bier. And 
how valiantly Frau Lindenheim defended 
me from fraud in the matter of double 
portions of beer furtively consumed by 
Sister Rosina my nurse, when single 
portions were all that the regulations 
of the Red Cross Society allowed. 

A pleasant fresh-faced attendant, Sister 
Rosina was, with her strong helpful peas- 
ant arms and broad shoulders. She wore 
one of the three sad-colored gowns fur- 
nished by the society, a broad white 
linen collar pinned with a silver brooch 
with a red enameled cross, a neat close- 
fitting white cap, and a white apron. 
She sat at the foot of my bed, knitting 
interminable thick woolen stockings with 
short legs and big feet, and told me 
histories of her patients, especially of 
those who had died, and what beautiful 
corpses some of them had made. I, for 
instance, would do her great credit in 
that way, if I were to drop off; but she 
felt quite sure I was going to recover. 
It was almost a pity—I would appear to 
such advantage on the parade-bett. She 
knew, because she had tried the effect 
once when I was asleep, draping my fur 
cloak over me, black side out, with some 
roses, that a friend had sent from Flor- 
ence, laid over my crossed hands._ 

She took her daily outdoor recreation 
in an adjacent cemetery, relating to mé 
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the particulars of any funerals she was 
lucky enough to meet. Didn’t I, the 
gracious fraulein, consider that the world 
had reached a_ sorry condition of 
depravity when the heirs of the Frau 
Ober-Inspector Winkelmann interred her 
at fourth.class rates, when they owed 
her third-class honors at the very least ? 
She would be, one day, eloquent over 
the pomp and magnificence of a rich 
banker’s funeral, with its plumes and 
mountains of wreaths; and, the next, 
disappointed at having seen only a 
woman carrying a baby’s coffin under 
each arm, she and the priest in advance 
being all the procession. 

All of these details, though a trifle 
depressing, showed in Sister Rosina a 
hearty absorption in her business. 
I taught her to crochet a simple little 
shoulder-shawl, as a relief to the weari- 
some stockings. She longed to have it 
light-blue, being only twenty-one and 
fair-skinned ; but the matron sent formal 
word that the shawl must be either gray 
or black. 

I know all this is a wide digression 
from my theme ; but some other country- 
woman of mine might fall ill in the city 
of the Little Monk, and fate might send 
her the Sister Rosina. If so, I would 
say, be of good cheer; for, in spite of 
the beer peculations and a few other 
flaws of character, she was, in the main, 
a faithful attendant. 

‘You are a good soul, a herzige gute 
seele,’’ said Frau Lindenheim, patting 
my hand softly as we sat together on 
the sofa, talking over her journey. 
**T shall recover in half the time, know- 
ing that my affairs are left in such good 
hands. Marie will cook as usual: on 
Sunday, goose and chestnuts, with a 
hazelnut tart from Putzkammer’s. Mon- 
day, calves’ cutlet and spinach pudding ; 
Tuesday—but she has the routine by 
heart. Tomasina will attend to the 
marketing, with Lina to carry the 
baskets. By the way, you need to keep 
an eye on Lina; she is getting to be an 
uppish forward minx, with a thought for 
nothing but her clothes—you should see 
the silly flimsy stuff she bought lately for 
-aprons !”’ 

I had frequently observed this same 
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frivolous-minded Lina laboring up the 
stairs, laden with her big market-baskets. 
Her bare head, with its rusty braids 
meekly plastered down, red carpet-slip- 
pers flapping over coarse blue stockings, 
and vast ticking apron, did not suggest 
to me the foolish maid-servant wasting 
her earnings in pomps and vanities, but 
doubtless Frau Lindenheim knew best. 

‘«Be sure you send one-eyed Frede- 
rika for the beer, and all the neighbor- 
hood errands; Babette can’t pass the 
corner where her policeman stands, with- 
out an hour’s foolish chatter.’’ 

‘‘The cab is waiting for the gna’ 
frau,’’ Marie announced. <A few more 
hasty injunctions for the general weal of 
the house, and Frau Lindenheim was off 
on her journey in quest of health. 

The next morning, I entered upon 
my duties with a new pucker in my 
forehead, and my American capacity 
for ‘‘worriting’’ very broad awake. 
In this doubtless exemplary resolve, no 
one seemed to uphold me. Nobody 
appeared in the least hurried, and, 
though there was much coming and 
going on the stairs, of butchers’ boys 
with great baskets, women with tubs of 
provisions on their heads,the milk-frau 
with her tinkling cans, nobody slammed 
or banged or set anything down harder 
than circumstances. actually required. 
Every tow-haired lad found time to pull 
off his cap and say ‘‘ Griiss Gott !’’ as he 
entered, and ‘‘Adje!’’ as he clapped it 
on again for departure. The baker’s 
boy counted out our morning’s supply 
of rolls and bricks of Graham bread with 
deliberate exactitude, ogling Babette the 
while. I suppose more boys are required, 
to do things in this way; but Germany 
is well stocked with boys, and their 
services are cheap. 

‘‘Surely Tomasina is taking a more 
serious view of matters than I find in the 
kitchen,’’ I said to myself; but here also 
my surmises were at fault. Tomasina 
was busy, it is true, over the boarders’ 
bills, which she compiled with extreme 
neatness and accuracy, destroying® any 
with a flaw or blot; but, of flurry or* 
anxiety on her calm brow, there was not 
a trace. 

This soft-eyed, sweet-mannered girl of 
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nineteen was a lesson to me and all my 
fidgety kind. A typical German maiden 
of ner class, who later would develop 
into the typical matron—solidly built, 
high-colored, placid and content in her 
simply managed home, and a cheery 
feature in the kaffee-kranz and familien- 
- loge at the theatre—I never knew a girl 
so brimming over with good manners as 
was Tomasina; such elaborate phrases of 
welcome and adieu, and such marked 
talent for rolling off every syllable of the 
sonorous German titles which came 
under her ken. 

Answering letters was part of my duty, 
and I often distressed Tomasina unwit- 
tingly by my. neglect of these titles. 
An old major, retired, wrote for simple 
quarters in our house. My reply, 
addressed to Major Klingenfeld, was 
surreptitiously transformed by Tomasina 
into ‘¢‘ Seiner Hoch Wohlgeboren Herrn 
Major von Klingenfeld, A.D.,’’ before 
it was allowed to venture forth. After 
this, I resigned the Gernian correspond- 
ence to her. 

She remembered everybody’s birthday, 
name-day, wedding-day, and funeral, 
and on these occasions reveled in notes, 
bouquets, and wreaths, according as the 
case required. Usually an inexpensive 
form of revelry, too; for she bought the 
floral tributes at reduced rates in the 
market, and Lina, carried them home 
with the cabbages and green salad. 

The nearest approach to agitation 
I ever noticed in Tomasina was one 
morning when she met me on the stairs 
and said: ‘‘ Imagine my feelings to-day, 
Miss B——-, in the Taubenstrasse. I saw 
a ‘Welcome Home!’ in box and red 
amaranths over ‘Tante Guggenheim’s 
door, and I hadn’t thought to send her 
even a twenty-pfennige primula in a pot ! 
It is too late now.”’ 

Tante Guggenheim had been absent 
for three weeks, superintending a sale of 
eggs and poultry at the paternal estate in 
the country. 

Tomasina was very deft at all kinds of 
needlework, knitting, lace-making, and 
crochet ; she could make a darn look as 
if woven in with the material, an art 
learned with the help of a small steel 
frame in the Tochterschule. She spoke 
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English exceedingly well, French fairly, 
understood music, and had a good 
knowledge of the best plays. On an 
average of once a week, she, under the 
escort of Lina, went in the street-car to 
the opera-house, to see a Shakespeare 
play or some other classic performance ; 
Lina, the long-suffering, returning for 
her when it was over at ten o'clock. 
Tomasina’s clothes were few and simple ; 
and, for the theatre, a new fichu of white 
woolen crochet to wear over her head in 
the street-car, a bunch of pinks or violets, 
and a fresh pair of gloves, were con- 
sidered adornment enough. 

Every afternoon at four, this engaging 
young martyr to her aunt’s interests, as 
I had imagined her, was refreshed by a 
cup of coffee or glass of sweet liqueur, 
with cakes, served in the wohnzimmer, a 
friend often dropping in for a chat over 
the little refection. 

I had been having rather a warm dis- 
cussion with an English lady, on the 
subject of beer. She had found on her 
bill the customary charge for this bever- 
age, of fourteen pfennige—about three 
cents—per day, which she flatly refused 
to pay, taking her departure triumphant 
in the thought of having trampled upon 
one more German extortion. After she 
was gone, I meekly paid into the treasury 
the disputed sum, out of my own purse. 
Before I had time to smooth my ruffled 
plumage, Marie the cook came to me 
with a long face—the cold roast hare 
was giving out, and half the people not 
served. 

Where was Fraulein Tomasina ? 

The fraulein had gone with the Frau 
Gas-Commissionaér to a kaffee-kranz at 
the Frau Waisenhaus-Inspector’s. 

And Frederika—where was she, the 
trustworthy Mercury of the establish- 
ment ? 

It was the birthday of the Herr Hof- 
Optiker’s daughter, and Fraulein Tomas- 
ina had sent Frederika to buy a cake 
with eleven tapers. 

For one rebellious moment, I felt it in 
my heart to revile Tomasina’s intemper- 
ate devotion to anniversaries ; but I held 
my peace. Babette was hastily sent 
forth, laden with injunctions not to tarry 
by the way; and half the table ate cold 
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veal, unconscious of any injustice. By 
the way, you may send a German maid- 
servant out for an errand with no more 
care for her toilet than the hasty adjust- 
ment of a clean apron, or a shawl over 
her head if it is cold. A great relief 
from the elaborate dressing of her sisters 
in our country. 

In justice to Tomasina, I must say 
that, in spite of her easy-going ways, I 
could rarely see any neglect of the 
important matters of the household, and 
many of the boarders were unaware that 
the mistress was absent. 

Frau Lindenheim’s little troop of ser- 
vants were accustomed to peremptory 
commands, little indulgence, and sharp 
ratings for any failure in duty ; but there 
was in them all a kind of fealty and 
respect to her wishes, even in her absence, 
which accounted for much of the ease of 
Tomasina’s and my administration. 

Frau Lindenheim’s birthday occurred 
while she was away, and, among other 
polite notes of congratulation laid on 
her desk to await her return, was a hand- 
ful of cheap little gilded beflowered cards 
from each of the servants, inscribed in 
their cramped labored handwriting with 
‘¢ Herzliche Gliickwiinsche’’ and other 
similar sentiments. Even the snubbed 
Lina and the old woman who seemed to 
spend her life on her knees, scrubbing 
dark corners in the hall, had spentt five 
pfennige on cards wreathed with the 
most peremptory of forget -me-nots. 
Later, when a death occurred in Frau 
Lindenheim’s family—a child—this same 
old scrub-woman shed tears of sympathy 
in her soap-suds as freely as‘if for her 
own kin. 

The vagaries of my own country- 
people unfamiliar with the language and 
institutions of Germany were among the 
chief difficulties of my regency: sooth- 
ing the choleric old gentlemen who shook 
their umbrellas furiously and used strong 
language at street-car drivers for ‘not 
stopping elsewhere than at the stations 
prescribed by law; trying to convince 
some rich and daintily pretty California 
girls that it would not do to carry on a 
flirtation, either with the dark-eyed 
Romeo-like young apothecary on the 
corner, or with the royal princes of 
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Bavaria in the park; explaining to a 
bewildered dienstmann that the Boston 
lady who asked him to get her a two- 
seated horse meant nothing more start- 
ling than a cab with two places. 

Awkward, too, was the need for quest- 
ioning my compatriots—those remaining 
longer than a week—regarding their age, 
occupation, social status, and other inti- 
mate questions imposed by police regu- 
lation. I shirked this disagreeable duty 
as often as I dared, till one day my 
neglect brought me a thorough fright. 
As I sat at the desk, a tall broad-shoul- 
dered police officer in uniform presented 
himself with a stiff salute. The family 
of General von S——, Russians of dis- 
tinction, were lodging in the house since 
the thirteenth of the month—was it not 
true? I could not deny the fact. Their 
arrival had not been announced at the 
police bureau? No, it had not; the 
neglect was mine. I could not deny 
this fault, though I sneakily wished I 
might lay it oh Tomasina’s elastic shoul- 
ders. Then, though the police dignitary 
regretted it with all his capacity for this 
sentiment, he would be obliged to impose 
a fine in the name of a great many 
important personages, winding up with 
his royal highness the prince regent ; and 
he mentioned a sum a great deal larger 
than I could pay. 

I was in despair; but, thanks to the 
intervention of the Frau Geheimrath 
across the way, Tomasina, the woman 
who darned the linen at twenty-five cents 
a day, Frederika, and several of the 
boarders, I was forgiven, owing to my 
American inexperience in such matters. 
Had the family in question been of any 
other nationality than Russian, my sin 
would not have found me out so promptly. 

One morning, I was grieved to find 
Tomasina in tears—quiet well-conducted 
weeping, but unmistakably tears. Now, 
thought I with regret, some real diffi- 
culties are beginning ; this calm state of 
affairs was too bright to last. I shortly 
learned the cause of her grief: it was the 
anniversary of the death of her brother, 
who had departed this life seven years 
previously, at the tender age of twenty 
months. She had just sent a wreath by 


post to be laid on his grave, and had 
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written letters suitable to the occasion to 
the surviving members of the family. 
Here was another instance of the won- 
derful discipline of the German ‘mind: 
the day previous, Tomasina had been 
merry as a cricket, helping Marie with 
her dampfnudel ; to-day, she was ready 
with her tears, as the calendar required ; 
and the following evening, she went in 
the best of spirits to see the Puppenfee. 

Considerable tact was required to 
quell one outbreak which occurred dur- 
ing our reign. The parties at issue were 
the Frei-Fraulein von Fernwitz and 
Frederika of the widowed eye. With 
scornful majesty, the Frei-Fraulein swept 
into the wohnzimmer one morning, 
brandishing a not-over-full beer-glass in 
her freely beringed hand, at the brim of 
which was a sticky crescent potentially 
the imprint of somebody’s lips. 

‘* Look, my dear miss,’’ she exclaimed, 
excitedly, ‘‘in this state Frederika dares 
to bring me my morning beer—a third 
of it drunk off while she is crossing the 
street !’’ 

Close upon the irate lady’s felt-slip- 
pered heels followed Frederika, weeping 
as freely as her limited allowance of eye 
would permit and invoking all the saints 
of the calendar as witnesses to her inno- 
cence. 

‘¢ But Fraulein von Bitterer saw you do 
it, from the attic window.’ 


‘¢ The gna’ fraulein knows that Fraulein 
von Bitterer is very short-sighted. Did 
she not try to shake hands with the flour- 


sacks in the hall, thinking it was the Frau 


Geheimrath ?”’ 

Frederika, notwithstanding her tears 
and excitement, never once forgot to 
address her social superior in the third 
person and with respect, though she was 
falsely accused, as we afterward discov: 
ered. 

No washing nor baking done in the 
house greatly lightened the burden of 
domestic cares, and the cooking was fa 
simpler and of less variety than with us 
—everybody, young and old, supple- 
menting with wine and beer and with 
more frequent brewings of coffee, etc., 
what we would be apt to consider a 
meagre diet. 

No gas in the bed-rooms meant a great 
deal of time spent over lamps, and Lina 
had a regiment of boots and shoes to 
clean every morning. The hard-wood 
uncarpeted floors required frequent 
waxing and oiling, and there was much 
more individual attendance on _ the 
boarders than in a house of the kind with 
us. 

In general, the simple machinery 
moved so easily and quietly that the six 
weeks of Frau Lindenheim’s absence, 
instead of a season of sharp trial to me, 
proved rather to be a pleasant episode. 


Rachel Carew. 
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SADDEST HOUR. 


OVE’S saddest hour is not when glances cold, 
And careless words of ceremonious speech 
Part lovers farther than the farthest reach 
Of sea and land could sunder them! The old j 
Must die! The past has passed! No art can fold 
Love’s wings when once their flutterings beseech 
New fields ; loves follow loves, and sweeter each 
New lover’s kiss that turns my days to gold. 





When my lips fail to thrill at my love’s kiss ; 
When my love’s love has lost its regnant power 

And I am false and cold once more! One bliss— 
Sad penalty of many loves—the flower 

Of constancy my days forever miss ! 


Lucien Arnold. 


But oh! the bitterness of that first hour 
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T supper that evening, the 
two Tanqueary brothers 
were conspicuous by their 
absence. About an hour 
before sundown, they had 
saddled their horses, shouldered their 
guns, and ridden off down the river. 
Madge was jubilant at their early depart- 
ure. 

‘¢I tell you, Mr. Brooks, we’re in 
great luck,’’ she whispered, nervously 
clasping her hands. ‘‘They’ve got to 
ford the river at the crossing, and ride 
down to a place they call Dead Tree 
Flat. Turkeys roost there pretty near 
all the year round. Sometimes, if they 
miss ’em, they camp out till morning and 
shoot ’em in the gray dawn, when they 
first fly down off the roost. I hope,’’ 
she added, laughing, ‘‘they’ll jest 
natchally find ’em mighty scarce 
to-night.’’ 

Joe Purse glanced at the bright eyes 
and flushed cheeks of the young girl 
who expressed this wish, and heartily 
reciprocated. He thought then that, 
in all his experience, he had certainly 
never seen a handsomer bride. And, as 
his eyes rested admiringly upon her, he 
reflected that it was her fresh and natural 
beauty which made this poor girl, born 
and reared in the backwoods, so unde- 
niably attractive. He could not help 
wondering what she would have been 
like, had she had the advantages and 
refinements of modern life. 

He caught the merry eyes of the jolly 
Elijah looking at him curiously during 
this inspection, and he at once began to 
rally him upon some trifling matter. 
The young man replied with his habitual 
good-humor; but Purse could not rid 
himself of the impression that there was 
some lurking mischief in his manner, and 
he had a disagreeable feeling that this 
attitude was entertained toward himself 
and Madge. 
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The family retired early, and Mr. 
Purse was not sorry to repair to his 
own room. He was beginning to feel 
the responsibility of his situation, and 
was eager for the moment when he 
might employ ‘in action the time which 
he now passed with a feeling of subdued 
excitement and enforced repose. It was 
understood that Madge was to meet him 
at the Mexican corral at about eleven 
o’clock. She would have little trouble 
in doing this, by descending the outside 
stairway which has been already described; 
and there would be no likelihood, if she 
were careful, of her disturbing any of the 
inmates of the house. His own course 
was more perilous. Joe Purse threw off 
his coat, looked at his watch, and took 
from his pocket three or four cigars. 

It was eight o’clock; he had three 
hours to wait. There would be no 
earthly sense in his going to bed. He 
was tired, though, with his expedition of 
the morning, and it was pretty dreary 
work to sit there smoking and stare at 
the ceiling and the spider-webs, with 
nothing whatever to read. He tried to 
write a little, but he found himself nerv- 
ous in spite of himself. After a while, 
he lay down on the outside of the bed. 

For a long time, he watched the candle 
burn; then unconsciously he began to 
dream with eyes awake. His thoughts 
shifted from his surroundings to other 
scenes ; his heavy eyelids closed once or 
twice ; consciousness slipped away from 
him suddenly like a garment. 

There was a sharp rattling sound at his 
window-pane, and Purse awoke with a 
start. He was in total darkness; the 
candle had burned itself out and filled 
the room with a s@ffocating stench. He 
rose from the bed And groped his way to 
the window, sleepily drawing on his 
coat. The moon was slowly rising in 
the eastern sky; it was a lurid and 
ominous red. He lifted the window- 

















sash which he had foolishly closed ; the 
cool night air fell refreshingly upon his 
face. Somebody was standing below, 
looking up anxiously at the window. 
He put one hand to his head, discover- 
ing that he still had his hat on, having 
fallen asleep with it shoved down about 
his ears. Still heavy with sleep and 
chagrined by his forgetfulness, he stepped 
out upon the sill and groped for the 
hanging lariat. He caught it, swung 
out fearlessly, and began rapidly to 
descend. He felt the bough bend as if 
with sudden weakness, then crack and 
give way with a tearing rending sound. 
With a sudden terror, he found himself 
precipitated violently to the ground. 

Fortunately he had not far to fall, and 
he was only momentarily stunned by the 
shock. A tall figure bent over him. 

‘«Goodness! Are you hurt?’’ asked 
a soft voice, anxiously. 

‘Not much,”’ replied Purse, ruefully, 
struggling to his feet. 

‘Then run !’’ exclaimed the tall fig- 
ure, suiting the action to the word and 
vanishing in the darkness. 

Accordingly Mr. Purse did run to the 
best of his ability. But, as he ran, he 
could not help casting an occasional 
glance over his shoulder in the direction 
of the catastrophe. In one of these hur- 
ried glances, he caught a glimpse of a 
tallow candle flickering in the night air, 
and the ruddy face and sleepy eyes of 
Elijah Tanqueary peering from an upper 
window behind it. The sight made him 
quicken his pace. 

The tall figure stopped at the corral 
and assumed the carrying of a heavy 
bundle. 

‘¢What’s this?’’ said Purse, hurrying 
up. 

“‘«My. best duds,’’ 
breathlessly ; 
behind.”’ 

Purse took the bundle from her with- 
out a word. At another time, he might 
have laughed heartily at this feminine 
forethought. 

They turned into a narrow path and 
ran on in the still night with panting 
breath and beating hearts. The thorny 
brush on either side caught at their gar- 
ments as they passed, and seemed as if 
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“IT couldn’t leave ’em 
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by malicious intent to impede thelr se pik. f t(OO} ve 
the red shield of the lurid~meon_ ) 


Fess ; 
gleamed angrily on them through the 
wood. With many.a scratch from lthe 
thick chaparral, which they did 

in their excited haste, they reached the 
side of the lagoon. Madge sprang at 
once eagerly into the waiting boat. 

‘‘Jump in!’’ she cried, with wildly 
flashing eyes, ‘‘ and shove off right away. 
Goodness gracious! what a noise you 
made! You may be sure it woke every- 
one in the ranch.”’ 

Purse tossed the bundle into the boat, 
gave it a strong push, and sprang lightly 
in. It was a heavy broad scow, but 
sufficiently manageable. He caught up 
the oars, and, with a few sturdy strokes, 
sent the craft spinning over the dark 
water. In a few moments, they passed 
out of the shadow of the shore into the 
pale calm light of the stars. The vast 
twinkling vault bent above them like a 
mighty dome, and the reflection of the 
red moon, rising through bluish clouds 
in the east, leered at them anew from the 
bosom of the lagoon. 

They held their breath and listened 
eagerly as the boat still glided onward. 
The night was marvelously still. The 
trees upon the shore seemed locked in 
slumber, with no breeze among their 
lofty tops to voice their many-leafed 
complaint. No ripple, save that caused 
by their own motion, stirred the placid 
inky expanse about them. The damp 
mist rising from the water enveloped 
them like a veil. 

Suddenly a sound as of someone call- 
ing, but softened and mellowed by dis- 
tance, came to them from the direction 
of the ranch. Madge bent her head 
attentively, with parted lips. The sound 
was repeated, but apparently in another 
direction. 

Madge raised herself erect in the boat. 

‘« Thet’s Lige !’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Glo- 
riful sakes! Mr. Brooks, you’ve got him 
started. Dear! dear! how could you be 
so careless ?”’ 

‘<T’m sure I did the best I could,’’ 
said the humiliated Brooks. ‘‘I came 
down that lariat hand-over-hand ; if the 
limb wouldn’t hold me, I’m not respon- 
sible.’’ 
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‘« The limb certainly would hold you !’’ 
Madge retorted, ‘‘ for I tied and tested 
it myself.’’ 

‘¢So did I, this very afternoon,’ said 
Brooks. 

Madge appeared to reflect a few sec- 
onds. 

‘¢T reckon Lige wanted to be funny,’’ 
she said, finally. ‘‘More’n likely he 
climbed up and sawed that limb after 
dark. He may have seen you testin’ it, 
and allowed you were goin’ to light out 
in the night. He prob’ly reckoned it’d 
be more polite in you to give notice.’’ 

‘¢ Maybe he did,’’ returned the Rev. 
Clement Brooks, with a scowl that was 
hardly ministerial, but which the dark- 
ness happily concealed from his com- 
panion. ‘‘All the same, I wish he had 
let me have a notion of it.’’ 

His fingers clutched the oars with a 
sudden gripe that suggested a clenched 
fist. 

‘¢ He couldn’t seem to get you out of 
his head all day,’’ continued Madge, 
quietly. ‘‘It bothered me a good deal. 
When you rode off this morning, he 
kem up to me and asked me where you 
were goin’. What do you reckon I told 
him ?”’ 

‘Give it up,’’ said Brooks, pulling 
steadily at the oars. 

‘*T told him you’d ridden off by yer- 
self to think up a sermon,’’ said Madge, 
laughing softly to herself. <‘ I was plumb 
flustered by thet question, and I didn’t 
know what else to say. I declar, ef he 
didn’t believe it! He said you were 
mighty busy with those. He seen you 
writin’ ong the other night, after you 
went to bed.”’ 

Her companion made no reply to these 
communications. His recollections of a 
bruised shoulder were too vivid. Sud- 
denly, out of the dark void behind them, 
the loud strident notes of a horn rang 
loudly over the water. 

The sound was so startling that for 
a few seconds they could only stare at 
each other and sit speechless. Madge 
was the first to speak. 

‘“‘Row! row!’’ she said, excitedly. 
‘« They’re after us now, and. are calling 
for Hank and Aleck. Thank heaven! 
they haven’t any boat.’’ 
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Joe Purse reciprocated this pious ejac- 
ulation as he bent to his oars. 

‘* Which way does the island lie ?’’ he 
whispered, glancing over his shoulder. 

‘« Don’t you worry, but keep rowin’,’’ 
replied Madge, in a low voice, as she sat 
in the stern. ‘It’s right in the wake of 
the moon. I’ll guide you to it. Pull 
hard on your left.’’ 

Purse did as he was bidden, and the 
boat moved onward, the cries and clamor 
now redoubling on the shore. 

‘T reckon they’ve all broke loose,’’ 
said Madge, imperturbably. ‘If Hank 
and Aleck don’t hear thet, it’ll be 
because the wind’s against ’em. Easy 
now, Mr. Brooks, you’re right near 
land.”’ 

Joe Purse shipped his oars, and the 
boat glided among the bushes that bor- 
dered Cat Island. He sprang out and 
pulled the boat well up on shore. In a 
few moments, they were standing on 
terra firma. It was a long narrow strip 
of land, lying thus in the midst of the 
lagoon. A few steps sufficed to traverse 
the distance between either shore, and 
only a few trees and stunted bushes cov- 
ered its scant area of barely an acre. 
But to the fugitives, under the circum- 
stances, it formed a very acceptable tem- 
porary haven. They crossed the island 
to the farther shore, where they halted 
and waited. ‘There were yet no signs of 
the expected bridegroom. 

The whimpering of a dog, reinforced 
occasionally by yelps and loud barks, 
began to assert itself from the remote 
shore of the lagoon. 

‘«Tke wouldn’t bring a dog with him 
on such an expedition as this ?’’ inquired 
Joe Purse, turning to Madge with an 
expression of disgust. 

‘<*Tain’t likely,’’ said the girl, softly. 
‘¢Mebbe the pup jest allowed to come. 
There can’t natchally hev anythin’ hap- 
pened to him, can there, Mr. Brooks? 
Ain’t it time he was here?’’ 

She was trembling violently in her 
excitement, and her cheeks looked pale 
in the light of the moon. 

Joe Purse, who was pondering how he 
was to disclose his sudden change of 
front in regard to the wedding ceremony, 
hastened to reassure her. 
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‘¢Oh, he’s all right; he’ll be along 
presently,’’ he said, absently. 

An owl, that was invisible somewhere 
in a tree above them, began to ‘‘ Hoo! 
hoo!’’ in the gloom. It sounded 
drearily. 

All at once, they heard a splash in the 
water in front of them. They strained 
their eyes, but could see nothing. 

‘*T might strike a match,’’ said Purse, 
suiting the action to the word. ‘It'll 
show him where we are and won’t do 
any hurt.’’ 

The tiny flare of light flashed for an 
instant in the girl’s clear eyes, and then 
fell from her companion’s fingers. A 
hoarse gurgling hail came from the 
lagoon. 

‘¢ That’s Ike!’’ cried Madge; eagerly, 
bending forward. She could now dis- 
cern a dark object coming slowly toward 
them with a gliding ripple. 

‘* Here we are, dear, all ready and 
waiting !’’ shecried, affectionately, utterly 
tegardless of the Rev. Clement Brooks. 

‘¢ Sh-sh-sh !’’ cried that worthy, reprov- 
ingly. ‘*You must be quiet, Madge. 
Something’s following him. What is it ?”’ 

There was indeed a small dark object 
a short distance in the wake of the spent 
swimmer, that seemed to be swimming to 
and fro and copying faithfully his every 
movement. Neither could make it out. 

And now, in the gloom, could be 
heard the puffing panting breath of the 
struggling man. The sound came nearer 
and nearer until it seemed to both Madge 
and Purse to be somewhere in the 
water directly in front of them. Each 
stooped to extend a helping hand ; but, 
with a splashing struggle, the figure lifted 
itself in the shoaling water, staggered a 
pace or two, and then drew itself out, 
oozing and dripping, upon the bank. 

With a glad cry of welcome, Madge 
was bending over him; heedless of her 
companion’s presence, she covered him 
with kisses and caresses. The man, appar- 
ently too weak and exhausted to stir, lay 
prone upon the ground, his chest heav- 
ing with long-drawn stertorous gasps. 

Something bounded through a neigh- 
boring bush, shook itself violently, dis- 
pensing a shower of spray that nearly 
drenched the group, and, with dripping 
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hide and slobbering jaws, began to gam- 
bol ecstatically about them. 

Madge and Purse recoiled with dis- 
may. 
‘‘What’s that?’’ cried both, in a 
breath. 

“It’s only Top,’’ gasped Ike, strug- 
gling to a sitting posture. <‘‘ Charge! 
you black rascal, or I’ll knock you stiff !’’ 

The poor animal shrank at once, quiv- 
ering and abject, to the ground. 

‘*T done my best to keep him back,’’ 
he said, apologetically, ‘‘ but it wa’n’t 
no use. Dad—he’d laid off, as I tole ye, 
to go on a turkey-hunt; and nothin’ 
would do but I must go along, so I hed 
to start with him. But, down in a mes- 
quite-swale this side of the river, I give 
the old man the slip, and took the back 
track fur all I was wuth. I hedn’t gone 
fur afore I see this snoozer was on my 
trail, and, as I heerd the ole man 
a-callin’, I couldn’t stop to argify with 
him. But, when I got at the foot of the 
divide thar by the lagoon, I got a piece 
of bresh and ’lowed to settle with him. 
He howled amazin’ and sneaked off, and 
I reckoned I was quit of him; but, when 
I got well started for the island, I heerd 
him a-wheezin’ behind me, and there was 
no help fur it then. I reckon,’’ said Ike, 
eying the crouching dog malevolently, 
‘« fur an interferin’ no-account dog, Top 
natchally ain’t got his match in the 
county.’’ 

His companions scarcely heeded this 
humorous explanation; they were 
oppressed by graver considerations. . 

‘*Mercy on me! Ikey boy, you’re 
awful wet! I’m afraid you’re hardly fit 
to get married,’’ said the fair Madge; 
who, now that she had indulged her first 
transports upon beholding him again, 
was beginning, woman-like, to grow crit- 
ical. 

‘““T reckon I ain’t,’’ returned Ike, 
ruefully, striving in a hopeless way to 
squeeze out his dripping garments. 

‘*T tell you what you do, dear,’’ said 
his doting bride, rising superior to the 
emergency. ‘‘ Just you run back to the 
boat on the other side, and put on an 
old suit of Lijah’s I’ve hid under the 
middle seat.“ I thought of this, and put 
7em in so as you could be comfortable. 
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Be ez quick and ez quiet ez you can; 
for we woke up everybody, gitting away 
to-night, and I reckon they’re all on the 
watch for us. Hurry up now, that’s a 
good boy, and Mr. Brooks and I’ll get 
everythin’ ready for the weddin’ whilst 
you’re away.”’ 

With a kiss and a fond caress, she half 
pushed the reluctant Ike in the direction 
of the waiting boat. His master had 
scarcely disappeared when the sneezing 
dripping Top plunged impulsively after 
him. 


XII. 


THE expectant bride and the Rev. 
Clement Brooks were not kept long in 
waiting for the absent groom. It seemed, 
indeed, a very brief interval to the soi- 
disant preacher, who was still revolving 
how he could best break to the youthful 
couple his unwelcome intelligence. He 
had about made up his mind to make 
some preliminary confidences to Madge 
when he heard, with uncomfortable feel 
ings, the footsteps of Isaac Angevine 
returning. 

The risen moon had burst from its 
encircling girdle of clouds and now cast 
pale rays on his approaching figure. He 
looked a cheerful and happy bridegroom, 
in his change of clothing; one might 
have said the spirit of the jolly Elijah 
still survived and permeated his cast-off 
garments. 

‘‘I’m ready now, parson,’’ said the 
smiling Ike, striding to the side of the 
waiting Madge without further formality. 
‘¢T may not have on my best bib and 
tucker, but it rather tickles me to be 
spitin’ my wife’s family in their own 
habillerments.’’ 

Parson Brooks cleared his throat 
embarrassedly ; the youthful couple be- 
came suddenly grave. 

‘“¢ How old are you, Isaac ?”’ 

‘¢ Twenty-two last December,”’ said the 
young man, promptly, eying his quest- 
ioner curiously. 

‘“‘And you, Madge?’’ asked the rev- 
erend gentleman, turning toward her. 

«Just nineteen to-day,’’ replied the 
blushing bride. 


‘¢ Geewhittaker !’’ exclaimed the 
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bridegroom, suddenly stealing a kiss 
from the fair face at his side. ‘I’m 
durned ef I didn’t clean furgit it !’’ 

Parson Brooks overlooked this sudden 
exuberance benignly. 

‘‘T’m glad to say you’re both over 
the age of consent, according to the 
statute,’’ he said, meditatively. ‘‘ Now, 
let me ask you where you intend to go 
on your wedding-trip, if I decide to per- 
form this ceremony.”’ 

‘*Why, I reckoned we were gittin’ 
married,’’ said Madge, nervously, who 
had felt uncomfortably short-breathed 
during the previous questioning. 

‘* Not yet,’’ said Mr. Brooks, reassur- 
ingly. ‘I must know what your plans 
are, first.’’ 

‘‘T’ve got a sister down at Saby,’” 
hazarded Isaac. ‘‘I sorter reckoned 
we'd best pull out fur thar.’’ 

‘*T guess you had, and the sooner the 
better,’’ replied the quasi-minister. ‘‘The 
fact is, we’re in a mighty tight place here. 
We’ve got the Tanquearys all on the 
watch for us, and, but for the fact that 
Hank and Aleck are off shooting, down 
the river, it might go hard with us. At 
any rate, we can’t stop. Another thing: 
I dropped to the fact, this afternoon, 
that I haven’t any license to marry you, 
and I can’t get one short of the county 
clerk’s office in San Saba. It seems to 
me that time’s precious, and, if we’re 
going to make there by morning, we 
ought to be on our way.”’ 

There was a dead silence for a few 
minutes. 

«* Why, it’s ten miles,’’ said the voice 
of Madge, fearfully. 

‘lL knowat.” . . 

‘‘Aren’t you rather late in the day, 
gittin’ onto these facts?’’ asked Ike, 
angrily. 

‘‘Maybe I am,’’ returned the parson, 
apologetically ; ‘‘ but I didn’t seek this 


contract, and am only doing what I can: 


to help you out.”’ 

‘*What’s the matter with your 
marryin’ me and Madge afore we start ?”’ 

‘Why, it wouldn’t be a good mar- 
riage without a license, and you’d only 
be where you stood before; we’d only 
be wasting time,’’ expostulated Brooks. 
‘‘There is opposition enough to this 
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match, the way it stands, I should think ; 
you don’t want any question with 
Madge’s relatives afterward, as to whether 
you are really married or not.’”’ 

This was good logic, even to a mind 
as untutored as that of the youthful 
bridegroom ; so, after a few more pro- 
tests from the reluctant Madge and some 
repressed grumbling on the part of the 
disappointed Mr. Angevine, the thwarted 
bridal party returned to the boat. 

It was still misty on the lagoon. A 
soft smoke-like vapor rose everywhere 
from the surface of the water, writhing 
and twisting in fantastic spirals beneath 
the moon, until the outlines of the far- 
ther shore were hidden as by a veil. 
There was something eerie and fascinat- 
ing about it. As the adventurous trio 
took their positions in the boat, and the 
active Mr. Purse grasped an oar and 
pushed off from shore, the heavy scow 
seemed to glide with a complaining sigh 
away from her moorings and to be 
received and obliterated by the encir- 
cling mist. 

Purse leaned over the side and softly 
moistened the oar-locks, so their creak- 
ing might not betray them. All was 
suspiciously quiet along the shore. Not 
a breath, not a sound. Only a dark 
fog-bedimmed horizon told them where 
it lay, and enabled them to hold their 
course for the river with tolerable cer- 
tainty. It was extremely improbable 
that any eye, however alert, could detect 
their movements beneath that friendly 
curtain, and the voyagers went on their 
watery way with thankfulness in their 
hearts. Poor Top, who had been allowed 
to. accompany them—because, if left 
behind on the island, he would have 
probably betrayed them by his incessant 
barking, or, by plunging into the water 
and following the boat, still further have 
imperiled their travels —crouched shiver- 
ingly at the feet of. Madge in the bow, 
now and then raising his head to peer 
suspiciously through the mist, and whim- 
pering with the usual nervousness of dogs 
when boating. 

~«*Quit thet whining!’’ said Isaac 
Angevine, in a hoarse whisper, from his 
seat in the stern. He lifted the paddle 
with which he had been steering and 
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administered a sharp corrective on the 
animal’s unprotected head. Top dropped 
with a pitiful yelp to the bottom of the 
boat ; and Madge, with her hands about 
the dog’s muzzle, endeavored to prevent 
any further demonstrations. 

They were nearing the point where 
the lagoon opened into the river, and 
already began to feel the quickening of 
the current. Madge, with her hands 
still on the dog, knelt in the bow, strain- 
ing her eyes ahead and giving directions 
in a low tone to the rowers. Suddenly, 
as the scow doubled a sharp point of the 
shore that ran out into the lagoon, she 
beheld the figure of a man, rifle in hand, 
standing attentive and motionless at the 
water’s edge. The man was peering 
eagerly into the misty gloom around him, 
his rifle thrown forward into a position 
for instant service; and so misleading 
was that murky light, that, to the eye of 
the startled girl, he appeared like some 
apparition of heroic size. So motion- 
less, so silent he stood, and so huge of 
bulk, that, although Madge recognized 
the figure instantly as that of her brother, 
the jovial Elijah, she felt an icy supersti- 
tious thrill of terror sweep through her 
veins, as she threw herself flat in the 
bottom of the boat, still clinging to Top 
and keeping the dog’s eyes below the 
gunwale of the boat. .One bark—nay, 
one growl, even—from the intelligent 
creature at her side, might cost them 
dear. With a low shrill cry of warning 
to the two men, she besought them to 
rtop rowing. 

‘*Sit still and don’t move, for your 
lives !’’ she whispered. ‘‘There’s Lige 
on the point, witha gun! The current 
will sweep us into the river,’’ she hoarsely 
added, a moment later, when she noted 
that her two companions, thrilled by her 
sudden warning, sat as mute and motion- 
less as though turned to stone. 

The figure of Elijah Tanqueary upon 
the point remained erect and motionless. 
The startled figures of the three in the 
boat held their breath in nervous appre- 
hension. Scarce ten paces apart, and 
staring toward each other with fixed and 
fascinated eyes, pursuer and pursued 
remained while one might count a score. 
Yet, whether from some trick of position 
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or atmosphere, the fugitives were not 
seen; while, during that—to them, 
interminable—interval, the sentinel upon 
the point was all too clearly revealed. 
Then the heavy scow, which had hitherto 
swung idly upon the listless surface of 
the lagoon, seemed suddenly to feel the 
irresistible impulse of the swiftly rushing 
river beyond. Fora second, it swerved 
and trembled; then, turning bow on, 
was swept away in quick enveloping 
darkness, as the tall trees along the 
river’s bank shut out, as by a curtain, 
the feeble radiance of the misty moon. 

All the skill of the two men was 
needed to keep their clumsy craft in the 
middle of the stream ; but, with hearts 
beating joyously at their miraculous 
deliverance from the peril of the last few 
moments, they rose to the occasion. It 
was now dark indeed, and only by the 
pale line of sky between the tree-tops 
above their heads could they gain any 
idea of the direction of the channel. 
Fortunately the rifts were few, and the 
scow drew little water ; so, with an occa- 
sional scrape upon the gravel of the 
river’s bed, they held swiftly upon their 
uncertain course. Some idea of the 
speed of their passage could be gained 
by the rapidity with which the trees 
rushed by. 

They were nearing the crossing. A 
clearer light seemed to fall from above, 
and the receding tree-tops gave them 
glimpses of the serene and .quiet stars. 
There was a rush and roar from the river, 
as the rapidly shoaling water began to 
fret and boil over its stony bed. Isaac 
Angevine shipped his paddle hastily, 
and, with a word to his companion, 
began to remove his boots. 

‘‘She may ground any minute,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘ and then somebody’s got to 
jump overboard and push off.’’ 

He had hardly uttered the words when, 
with a dull grating sound, the scow ceased 
to move, and, swinging round on its bow 
as upon a pivot, began to thump and 
thrash upon the rocks, as it lay with its 
broadside turned toward the rushing 
rapids. 

With a muttered imprecation, Ike was 
over the side and knee-deep in the swift 
water the next instant. He grasped the 
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side of the scow, and, with a tug that 
would have done credit to a far stronger 
man, endeavored to lift it clear of the 
stones. But the weight of those in the 
boat held it immovable. He tugged 
again, throwing all his weight with the 
force of the current. It was useless. 

** You'll have to get off your shoes 
and jump in here with me, parson,’’ he 
urged, breathlessly. ‘‘ She won’t budge.’’ 

Joe Purse was already of the same 
opinion, and, throwing his oars into the 
boat, made a hasty clutch at his shoe- 
strings. 

And now the moon, riding high over 
a rift in the foliage on the bank, stole 
brightly in, lighting up the scene of their 
mishap with the distinctness of day. 
Madge knew at a glance that they had 
reached the crossing. On either side of 
the river, the trees had been cleared 
away, and she could see the trail-road on 
the farther bank, as it wound over a 
gentle slope. Anxious to do all she 
could to assist her companions in 
escaping from their present plight, she 
shifted her weight to the centre of the 
scow, dragging Top with her over the 
loosely lying oars. The dog whimpered 
pitifully, as if in anticipation of some 
new disaster, and she was obliged to cuff 
him well to bring him to reason. 

With her mind intent upon this correc- 
tion of the dog and the efforts of her 
companions to dislodge the boat—for 
both men were now floundering about 
in the rapids—she yet heard, above the 
noise of the brawling river, a quick 
familiar sound that suddenly sent the 
blood in ice-currents to her heart. It 
came from behind her. She wheeled 
about. Two men were riding side by 
side* down the slight fall of ground that 
led to the river. They were proceeding 
leisurely, and certain heavy feathered 
objects seemed to be hanging from their 
saddle-pommels, 

Even before the revealing moonlight 
shone full on the blazed face of the larger 
horse, Madge knew that the successful 
hunters could be no others than her 
brothers Hank and Aleck. With a cry 
of dismay, she rose quickly to her feet, 
and, snatching up an oar, set it hard 
against the river’s bed, bringing to the 




















action all the strength of her lithe young 
arm. 

‘¢Push! push, boys, with all your 
might, for mercy’s sake !’’ she shouted. 

The two men, roused by this Amazon- 
ian sharing of their labor, redoubled 
their exertions; and, under these united 
efforts, the boat slowly began to yield. 

Standing up to his middle in the whirl- 
ing water and pushing the boat before 
him with all his might, Joe Purse sud- 
denly saw, in one startled instant of 
vision, the two horsemen upon the shore 
pull up and stare in astonishment at this 
midnight ferrying. For an instant only : 
the next, with a wild shout of recogni- 
tion, they dashed down the bank and into 
the shoals, their horses’ feet plunging 
and splashing the water in a flying 
shower about them for twenty feet. 
With one last superhuman effort, Purse 
sent the scow spinning before him into 
deep water, caught the gunwale, and 
clambered in. But, when he staggered 
to his knees and beheld Ike Angevine 
still clinging to the stern and half swim- 
ming in his attempt to regain his position 
in the boat, he sprang to his assistance. 

Not an instant too soon; for, with a 
yell of disappointed fury as they saw 
their prey escaping them, the two Tan- 
queary brothers spurred into the current, 
and, as the water deepened, speedily 
forced their horses to swim, keeping still 
in the saddle, leaning well forward on 
the shoulder and clutching the mane with 
eager hands. 

Hank Tanqueary, mounted upon the 
blazed-faced mustang, swam the most 
rapidly and was soon close upon the 
struggling Ike. Joe Purse had grasped 
him by the collar and already half 
dragged him into the boat, when a 
mighty hand, reaching forward over the 
side, suddenly laid hold of him and 
began to pull him in the opposite direc- 
tion. The startled Joe raised his eyes to 
catch a glimpse of a laboring steed with 
starting eyeballs and panting nostrils, 
and a man’s frenzied face beneath a big 
sombrero, to which the mighty hand 
appertained. Then, as if apprehensive 
of some danger in. the air, the horse 
began, as it were, to rear, beating the 
water uselessly with his forefeet; the 
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rider caught suddenly at the reins, and 
the uplifted blade of an oat descended 
with terrific force upon the horseman’s 
head, sweeping him irresistibly from his 
stirrups and burying him beneath the 
waters. 


XIII. 


Ir was all done in a twinkling; and 
hardly had Joe Purse released his grasp 
upon Ike Angevine, who now struggled 
breathless and dripping into the boat, 
when he beheld Madge, dauntless and 
erect, her eyes flashing, her lips tightly 
compressed, and grasping with both 
hands the uplifted oar that had done 
such prompt execution an instant before. 
A feeling of admiration for the courage 
and resolution of this intrepid girl, albeit 
it was directed against her own flesh and 
blood, swept over him. But it was not 
a moment for sentiment. Hardly had 
he seized a paddle with which to guide 
the now swiftly moving scow, when there 
was a flash in the darkness, a sharp 
report, and the swift ping of a bullet as 
it flew by his head. 

Madge threw down the oar at once 
and crouched trembling in the bottom of 
the boat. The color had dropped from 
her cheeks, and there was little trace of 
the heroine in the frightened face she 
turned to his own. 

‘Lie down, Ikey boy, for mercy’s 
sake !’’ she screamed. ‘‘ That’s Aleck! 
Down, Mr. Brooks, or he’ll hit you 
sure !”’ 

For answer, Isaac Angevine dropped 
to his knees, drew a pistol from his belt, 
and discharged it into the darkness. In 
the flash, they caught a glimpse of a rider- 
less horse clambering up the farther bank, 
and a mounted one standing motionless in 
the shallows. A second later, the resound- 
ing rocks of the river’s bank rang with 
the exploding echces of shot upon shot, 
as their fiery splendors crossed and 
recrossed the intervening space and van- 
ished in the night. But the boat was 
now flying like an arrow before the 
impetuous rush of the river’s current. A 
swift turn of the paddle, a strong pull at 
the oars, and, with a prayer of thankful- 
ness from the terrified Madge, who knelt 
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with clasped hands in the bow, they 


swept round a bend of the broad river, 


and a thick curtain of foliage dropped its 
screen of safety over their perilous flight. 

‘¢ Thank God !”’ cried the girl, with a 
fervent gasp. 

At the word, the paddle dropped from 
the nerveless hand of Joe Purse, a blind- 
ing darkness swam before his sight, and, 
with a low moan, he reeled and fell back- 
ward in the boat. 


It was early morning at San Saba. 
Judge Treddle, who had spent the pre- 
vious evening in vinous entertainment of 
a brother justice at his own office, had 
just awakened from the drunken sleep, 
with which these orgies had surprised 
him, to find himself buried in the depths 
of his office-chair, his booted feet stacked 
on the table in front of him, and his hat 
driven down over his eyes, like an 
extinguisher. The astounded justice 
removed his cramped feet from the table, 
rubbed his bloodshot eyes, and somewhat 
shamefacedly set about erasing the traces 
of midnight revelry which his court-room 
displayed. 

He had straightened the _ chairs, 
arranged his papers, set up the few dilap- 
idated law-books, and even toned down 
certain traces of inebriety visible in his 
tousled hair at a small toilet-mirror in 
the closet, when a timid knock at the 
door surprised him. Judge Treddle 
hastily set down the black bottle with 
which he was about to pick up, as it 
were, the relinquished thread of his pre- 
vious night’s dissipations, and took a 
step or two toward the door, drawing the 
back of his hand suspiciously across his 
shaven lips. 

A young man and woman, accom- 
panied by a bedraggled dog, crossed the 
threshold and halted embarrassedly in the 
middle of the room. The former had 
an awkward and reluctant manner and 
held in his hand a formidable paper 
which he brandished as if it were a dan- 
gerous weapon. The girl’s face was pale 
and haggard as if from fatigue. 

‘¢T reckon it’s a bride and groom,”’ 
said the astute justice to himself, with a 
rubicund leer. 

He went slowly back to his office-chair 


and seated himself with dignity behind a 
row of battered law-books. 

‘“‘You want to git married?’’ he 
inquired, with a genial nod. 

‘¢T reckon you’ve struck it, Jedge!’’ 
gasped Isaac Angevine, with a surprised 
stare at that official’s penetration. <‘‘I’d 
like to git married right off.’’ 

‘* Happy to accommodate you, ef your 
papers are all straight,’’ said the legal 
functionary, extending an unsteady hand 
for the document Mr. Angevine held. 
Ike gave it to him eagerly, and Judge 
Treddle scanned it carefully, first adjust- 
ing upon a very red nose a large pair of 
horn spectacles. 

His honor nodded approvingly. 

‘‘Reg’lar as an eight-day kitchen 
clock,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘ But whar are 
yer witnesses ?”’ 

‘“‘We hev one we’re expectin’ every 
minute,’’ replied Ike, nervously, fum- 
bling his hat-brim, ‘‘ but he stumbled on 
his six-shooter jest outside the village at 
sun-up this mornin’, scraped his arm 
with the bullet, and he’s stopped at Dr. 
Stethescope’s to git mended ez he kem 
along.’’ 

An incredulous gleam lighted up the 
bleared optics of the justice at this ingen- 
uous falsehood, but he said nothing. 
The door opened suddenly, and Joe 
Purse, his left arm swathed in linen 
bandages, and looking a trifle pale in the 
sincere light of the early morning, 
entered, accompanied by the best med- 
ical talent of San Saba. 

‘* Here he is !’’ exclaimed the triumph- 
ant Madge, a quick color mounting 
becomingly to her wan face. 

The brief ceremony by which Judge 
Treddle was in the habit of uniting con- 
senting couples was quickly over. At 
the critical moment,» when his honor 
demanded the ring, Joe Purse stepped 
forward and relieved the embarrassment 
of the groom by extending the little 
finger of his right hand to Madge, and 
permitting her to draw therefrom the seal 
which had been promised for the occa- 
sion; his own crippled condition made 
it impossible for him to remove it him- 
self. Barring this slight hitch in the 
proceedings, his honor was not inter- 
rupted, and formally pronounced them 




















man and wife. Whereupon the lovers 
turned to each other and exchanged a 
kiss so frank and emphatic as to impress 
and even thrill that appreciative audience. 

When, however, Judge Treddle, in 
his most fatherly manner, attempted to 
share this honor with the recent bride- 
groom, he was coldly repulsed by the 
blushing Mrs. Angevine, and forced to 
content himself with the generous fee 
with which Mr. Purse requited his serv- 
ices, as he and Dr. Stethoscope affixed 
their signatures to the marriage certifi- 
cate. 


XIV. 


It was nearly two A.M. in the office of 
the Galveston ‘Daily Herald.’’ The 
foreman of the press-room had already 
» locked the forms, in proof that the edi- 
tion containing the history of the Tan- 
queary-Angevine vendetta was about to 
go to press, and Mr. Joseph Purse rose 
wearily from the desk where a tireless 
pen had been occupied in producing 
copy since an early hour of the after- 
noon. His left arm, still bandaged, was 
in a sling; and, as he took down his 
coat, he was obliged to swing it around 
his shoulders and button it across them, 
‘instead of wearing it home in the usual 
fashion. A small envelope, which had 
come by the night’s mail and had been 
tossed to him while he was absorbed in 
his work, lay on his desk, partially hid- 
den by other litter. It caught his eye, 
and he paused to acquaint himself with 
its contents. At the first glance, some- 
thing familiar in the erratic handwriting 
brought a smile to his weary face, and, 
with an amused expression, he slowly 
deciphered the following : 

‘¢ DEAR Mr. Brooks: I send this care 
the Galveston ‘Herald,’ as you said, 
instid of to your church—which I hope 
you may git it all right—and is to say thet 
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Ike and me are very much obleeged for 
the fifty dollars you sent us for a wed- 
din’-present ; and it came right handy, 
for we hev stayed so long at his aunt’s, 
on our bridle-trip, that she expects us 
to pay board. 

‘7 don’t reckon we'll ever go back to 
Blue Lick. You see, I’m jest gettin’ 
ackwainted in the town, and Ike is larn- 
ing the harness-maker’s trade, and every- 
thing seems to p’int against goin’ back 
home. From what we kin learn, the 
old folkes on neither side don’t seem to 
favor it much, and Hank is still sore 
over thet clip with the oar I hed to give 
him, and in other respeks it might not be 
healthy. An’ he’s stole your horse and 
says you won’t see it again ! 

‘I do so hope, Mr. Brooks, thet your 
arm is quite healed up from thet shot of 
Aleck’s pistol! Heaven bless us! will I 
ever forget how my heart gave a jump 
when I saw you keel over in the boat, 
thet night, after we all got away! It did 
seem for a moment as if I was goin’ to 
faint too. And what a shame it was, 
thet after you had taken so much trouble 
on our account, thet. old Jedge Treddle 
should have the pleasure of marrying Ike 
and me, instid of the dear good minister 
we'd picked out to do it for us. He’s 
drunk every day—lI mean Jedge Treddle. 

‘« Still, Ike and me are very happy; 
only sometimes, when I look at your 
ring, it all seems so strange and funny, 
and as if somehow I might really be mar- 
ried to you. But Ike is saving his wages 
to git me another one; and when he 
does, I reckon I’Jl mail this one back. 
Thet ought to make it all right—don’t 
you reckon ? 

‘«So with respectful regards and a kiss 
(on paper) from me and him, we are 
always 

‘‘ Your frontier congregashun, 
‘*MADGE AND IKE.” 
(THE END.) 
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Russia was officially recognized 

by the Russian Government in 
the early summer of 1891, and measures 
were taken for its relief, it was not until 
the autumn that the outside world began 
to appreciate the extent and the horrors 
of the calamity. As soon as the fact 
became fairly known that twenty mill- 
ions of people were in danger of perish- 
ing from starvation, that hundreds of 
thousands were even then suffering and 
dying, practical expressions of sympathy 
were not wanting. The people of the 
United States were not backward in the 
work of relief. 

The history of* the effort of lowa to 
send help to Russia is, in the beginning, 
the story of what can be achieved by 
half a dozen people who are possessed of 
energy, enthusiasm, and method. 

A certain family in Davenport has a 
dinner together every Sunday. When 
at these Sunday dinners they spoke, 
briefly at first, but week after week with 
increasing interest and sympathy, of the 
Russian famine, they did not for a 
moment dream of arousing the State of 
Iowa to send a ship-load of corn to 
Russia. Yet I think the ‘‘ Russian cam- 
paign,’’ as we called it, really began 
when one enthusiast nearly swept her 
wine-glasses off the table as_ she 
exclaimed: ‘‘ What right have we to sit 
here, drinking champagne, while over 
there they can’t even get bread to give 
to the little children ?’’ 

‘« Here we have been talking for three 
weeks,’’ said one of the sons—whom his 
friends call George, and the rest of the 
world Colonel French—‘‘ and we have 
said ‘Why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing?’ Well, why don’t we do some- 
thing ourselves ?’’ 

They did something. The next day, 
Miss French, whom the readers of this 
magazine will know better as Octave 
Thanet, called at the office of Mr. B. F. 
Tillinghast, one of the editors of the 
Davenport ‘‘ Democrat.’’ The two had 
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a long conversation, and from that time 
Mr. Tillinghast did an amount of work 
for the Russian sufferers that is hardly to 
be computed. For five months, he gave 
his entire time to the work. This, of 
course, was only made possible by the 
cordial co-operation of the proprietors 
and the other editors of the paper. Miss 
French used to say: ‘‘ Yes, Molly French 
started me, I started Mr. Tillinghast, and 
he started everybody in Iowa !’’ 

He entered upon the undertaking, 
realizing its magnitude and the fatigues, 
the difficulties, and the discouragements 
that he would have to encounter. 

The chief of these difficulties are best 
stated in Miss French’s words written to 
me: ‘‘As you know, our idea was that 
we should give corn. It is the great 
Iowa product, and naturally our local 
pride urged its claims; but there was a 
better reason in the fact that it was the 
cheapest food possible. We thought it 
might be possible to send a train-load 
from Iowa. But now appeared the diffi- 
culties. First, did the Russian Govern- 
ment desire our aid? Secondly, could 
we find a channel of distribution that 
should not only be safe, but should be 
so safe that no one could question it? 
Thirdly, would the railways give us rates 
that would greatly increase the value of 
our donations, or would the freight-bills 
be so large that it would be much better 
to send what money we could raise direct 
to Russia? Fourthly, and this was by 
far the worst of them all, would the corn 
stand the journey ? ‘ 

Well, we went to work on them all. 
before we took a step ina public way. 
Miss Barton was our first thought, as the 
distributor of our gifts, and she saw the 
Russian Legation ; and before the week 
was out, after our letter to her, we knew 
just how warmly the Russian Legation 
had received the offer of sympathy and 
help. 

As to the question of transportation, 
Mr. Tillinghast, before that same week 
was over, had received assurances from 
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the leading railway managers that all 
provisions for the Russian famine suffer- 
ers should be transported to the seaboard 
free! You know how magnificently these 
pledges were redeemed ; what a complex 
system of arrangements was required, and 
how admirably it worked in every detail. 

The fourth difficulty gave us the most 
trouble. Mr. Tillinghast consulted 
experts, like Mr. Buchanan, chief of the 
agricultural exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
Colonel Murphy, and Secretary Rusk. 
He had long talks with practical millers 
in the town, and he was convinced that 
we could send corn—not meal, corn— 
shelled corn—safely to Russia. 

And in spite of a multitude of dismal 
prognostications and ingenious argu- 
ments to prove that we could not possi- 
bly send it, we did send it. 

These points settled, Colonel French 
and Mr. Tillinghast visited Governor 
Boies, to lay the matter before him. 
They found him already interested and 
on the point of moving. December 
22d, he issued his proclamation and 
appointed a Russian famine committee 
to take charge of the work of collecting 
subscriptions. Hon. Hiram Wheeler 
was the chairman, and Mr. Tillinghast 
the secretary, of the committee. Mr. 
Tillinghast had charge of the second dis- 
trict, while Colonel French made a most 
enthusiastic and efficient chairman for 
Scott County. Thus the canvass of the 
State began. 

The Governor’s appeal was most 
effective in its simplicity, and more than 
one farmer who read: ‘*‘ Hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow-beings are fam- 
ishing in portions of the Russian 
empire’’ collected corn without waiting 
to be asked, and sent word to Mr. Til- 
linghast that it awaited his order. 

Meanwhile, the famine committee was 
trying to evolve some plan by which the 
women of the State could be brought 
~into more active co-operation. Every 
Sunday evening, it was Mr. Tillinghast’s 
custom to hold a council of war with the 
Frenches. 

He brought the problem with him the 
next Sunday. The conversation was 
long and earnest, and the result of it was 
the organization of the Iowa Women’s 
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Auxiliary to the Red Cross, familiarly 
known among us as the I. W. A. The 
work was begun by Miss French sending 
letters to women of position and influ- 
ence throughout the State, laying the 
plan of the new organization before 
them and asking their advice and assist- 
ance. Closely following each reply came 
a letter with a request for signatures to a 
petition to the Governor, praying him to 
appoint the commission described. 

It must be confessed that it was some- 
what appalling to the unsuspecting 
woman who, with lightened conscience, 
had duly returned her copy of the peti- 
tion with its signatures, to find, on her 
Sunday breakfast-table, a letter from the 
Executive Office at Des Moines, inform- 
ing her with due pomp and ceremony 
that ‘‘ His Excellency the Governor of 
Iowa’’ had appointed her the member 
of the Iowa Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Red Cross, for the first or the eleventh 
district, as the case might be. 

Mrs. William Larrabee was appointed 
chairman of the commission. Miss 
French was secretary. So our work, 
also, began. Mr. Tillinghast distributed 
thousands of printed slips, extracts from 
magazine articles, newspaper correspond- 
ence, Madame Tolstoi’s letter to Moscow, 
letters from Miss Barton, from our Min- 
ister to Russia, from eye-witnesses of the 
famine, from officials of our own and the 
Russian Government, and short accounts 
of the Red Cross organization. In short, 
everybody’s breakfast-table was covered 
with the most harrowing famine litera- 
ture—on different colored paper, to 
attract attention—heart-rending descrip- 
tions of suffering, and touching stories of 
the patience with which the suffering was 
borne. 

But the spoken word is more effective 
than anything that can be written. Miss 
French, to her own astonishment, found 
that she could talk as well as write. 
When, in the kindness of her heart, she 
came to give a few hints to a helpless 
comrade, she was surprised to find that 
forty women had been asked to meet her, 
and that she was expected to tell them 
all that she knew about the famine. 
Possibly most of the guests came more 
to see Octave Thanet than to help the 
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Russians; but from the moment that 
Miss French, sitting among them in the 
most informal way, began, with a 
momentary but visible tremor of embar- 
rassment, to talk quite simply and 
quietly, they all forgot everything but 
the subject. The pitiful story was told 
with just the thrill of the voice that 
twisted one’s heart-strings, and yet with 
incomparable mimicry; the letter 
received by a Russian Jew in Davenport 
from his suffering relatives, and his own 
comments, were recited in exactly his 
own broken English, without losing any 
of their pathos. There were. other sto- 
ries, too; all told wonderfully, but with 
the unconsciousness of one who simply 
knew no different way of telling them. 

Some of the listeners cried openly and 
some wiped their eyes surreptitiously 
behind their neighbors’ shoulders ; but 
at the end—and it did not last long— 
they all signed the pledge that made 
them members of the Auxiliary, and 
then two or three energetic persons, who 
believed in striking while the iron was 
hot, took a subscription-paper around 
and raised a most satisfactory sum of 
money. 

I have described this one afternoon’s 
work at length, because, as a matter of 
course, Miss French was begged to do 
the same thing in other towns, and, in 
the end, went to most of the larger 
towns in the State, always with the same 
result. 

I was not in a position to know many 
of the details of the work that was being 
done in other districts, being abundantly 
occupied with my own share; but Miss 
French, who knew all that was going on 
in.all parts of the State, and without 
whose generous assistance I could not 
have prepared this account, has sent me 
the following résumé of the work of the 
different members of the commission. 

‘¢ The different chairmen had different 
methods. Mrs. Ketcham, of the first 
district, canvassed with the tact and 
enthusiasm of a Methodist bishop. She 
depended mainly on direct subscriptions. 
Mrs. Swalm, of the sixth, also canvassed 
exhaustively. She used the Christian 
Endeavor Societies and the press. A 
single little Christian Endeavor Society 
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raised a car-load of corn. 


Mrs. Parrot, 
of the third, distributed circulars and 
wrote a sketch of Miss Barton and the 
Red Cross, which was circulated every- 


where in the State. Mrs. Harsh corre- 
sponded indefatigably with her chairmen 
and sent leaflets to the country post- 
offices, wherever farmers are wont to 
congregate. Mrs. Deering, of the 
fourth, a district almost entirely rural, 
went to the Farmers’ Alliance meetings, 
to plead for the famishing peasants. 
Mrs. Durley, who had the district where 
is our largest town, planned a brilliant 
charity ball, to which, as much°as to 
anything, is due the fact that Des Moines 
gave the largest sum of any city. In 
the tenth district, Mrs. Duncombe and 
her chairmen took wagons and collected 
their corn. The wagon brigade was very 
successful. In the eleventh, Mrs. West 
and Miss Paterson promoted a twenty- 
five-cent canvass of Sioux City.’’ 

In the second district, the devices for 
raising money were various. ‘There the 
chairman had an advantage over her 
comrades in the fact that Davenport was 
in her district, and was of course a 
source of strength and not a place to be 
labored with. A comic opera, given in 
Davenport, netted over eight hundred 
dollars. A picture sent by a lady in 
New York, to whom a member of the 
Auxiliary had sent some famine litera- 
ture, was sold, on the day of its arrival, 
for one hundred and fifty dollars. Two 
Swedish maid-servants secured more than 
a hundred members for the Auxiliary. 
The children of the public schools, 
although not asked to contribute, fre- 
quently brought their small savings to 
their teachers, ‘‘ to send to the poor little 
Russian children who have not enough to 
eat.’’ 

In the kindergarten at Davenport, the 
teachers asked the children if they could 
not earn a little money to give. Child- 
ren are always responsive, and the little 
creatures worked hard: one little boy 
dressing himself, another giving what he 
earned by speaking German at his meals, 
while others ran errands or played with 
the baby. 

Clinton, another of the prominent 
towns of Iowa and one of the most 














attractive, had a charity ball and a pub- 
lic meeting. At the State University, 
some of the students’ societies gave 
entertainments, and in other places there 
were private concerts and ‘‘ Russian 
receptions.’’ 

A friend wrote me that ‘‘ one old lady 
past seventy-five literally walked and 
drove miles, collecting subscriptions. 
She lived in the country, four miles from 
the post-office, on one of the lonely Iowa 
farms that Hamlin Garland describes, 
yet she roused her whole neighborhood.”’ 

In one town, they refused to take any 
badges because a badge would cost five 
cents—taken from the initiation fee— 
and they would not take even that small 
sum from the starving. In one county, 
it seemed at first impossible to do any- 
thing. The county town was laid low 
by the grippe, and any urgency seemed 
both useless and unfeeling. But at last 
one woman, only recently risen from a 
sick-bed, conquered the shrinking from 
meeting people that came from a recent 
bereavement, and herself went about the 
town and collected seventy dollars, when. 
her labors were stopped by illness. 

Another incident occurred which I 
give as it was told me. ‘‘I must tell 
you something,’’ wrote one of the com- 
mission, ‘‘which aptly illustrates the 
Western temperament. You may remem- 
ber how concerned we have all been 
about County. The hail blasted 
almost their whole crop last year, and it 
did not seem right to ask anything from 
them ; indeed, we were trying to get at 
some plan for raising contributions for 
them, and so suggested. In answer, they 
telegraphed Mr. Tillinghast that they 
didn’t want anything, they were all 
right, could take care of themselves, and 
had raised a couple of car-loads of corn 
for the Russians.”’ 

It seems incredible that so small a 
sum could save a human life, but it was 
estimated that five dollars would keep a 
Russian peasant alive for six months. 
That statement always had a tremendous 
effect ; there was something so beguiling 
in the thought of giving five dollars and 
having a whole person to show for it. 

From the beginning, we received very 
efficient help from the clergy of the 
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State. The Bishop of Iowa issued a 
pastoral letter, directing collections to 
be taken up in all the churches of his 
diocese, and ministers of other denomi- 
nations offered the same opportunity for 
contributions. The largest sum raised 
in this way was given by a Catholic 
church at Fort Dodge, in a parish that 
was not by any means rich; and the 
next came from the Unitarian church in 
Davenport. The church at Fort Dodge 
was under the charge of Father Linni- 
han,.who was the member of the famine 
committee for the tenth district, and 
whose energy, tact, and charity were felt 
in every church of his faith in his dis- 
trict. I am told by Miss French that 
the pastor of the Davenport Unitarian 
church, the Rev. Arthur Judy, was the 
first person who called her attention to 
the horrors of the famine. In appealing 
to the clergy, it was of course their 
influence that we begged, and not any 
direct contribution of money; but that 
good priest will not be forgotten who 
insisted on ten ‘dollars as his personal 
contribution, with the remark that no 
Irishman could refuse help in a famine. 

But perhaps our largest measure of 
gratitude is due to the press. From the 
beginning to the end, its columns were 
open to us, and no newspaper asked or 
received any remuneration for its serv- 
ices. 

The whole work, from the Governor’s 
proclamation until the sailing of the 
Tynehead, occupied nearly five months, 
fully two months longer than would have 
been the case had the country roads been 
in a passable condition during February 
and March. The mud was something 
indescribable, and the delay and incon- 
venience that it caused were most exas- 
perating. 

During those five months, telegraph 
companies franked all messages relating 
to the business of relief, and railway 
companies gave free transportation to all 
supplies, from the point of shipment to 
the seaboard. All members of both 
committees traveled at their own charges. 
The postage and stationery used by the 
Auxiliary were mostly contributed by 
the writers, and the remainder was paid 
for out of the fund raised by the initia- 
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tion fees; thus it happened that the 
entire expenses reported by the Auxiliary, 
exclusive of badges, were twelve dollars 
and ninety-two cents. 

Mr. Wheeler, chairman of the famine 
committee, and Mr. Tillinghast, secre- 
tary, were insistent with their commit- 
tees, who passed down the word that 
none but sound dry corn should be 
bought or sent. Where any new corn 
was given, it was gratefully accepted, 
sold in the nearest market, and dry corn 
bought in its place. Unceasing vigilance 
was inculcated on every district chair- 
man, every county chairman, every town- 
ship chairman, in both committees, in 
this respect ; and the result justified the 
great amount of trouble taken, for the 
only corn that misbehaved itself was 
some that was hastily shipped before the 
importance of dryness was understood. 

Mr. Tillinghast himself went to New 
York and superintended the shipping of 
the cargo. Besides the 116,857 bushels 
of shelled corn, there were hospital 
stores, bacon, 731 sacks of flour, and 
400 sacks of meal, seed-wheat and other 
grain, and a few canned goods. Five 
thousand dollars, received too late to be 
put into corn, was cabled, through Miss 
Barton, to Russia. 

The cargo was received, inspected, and 
insured free of charge, the brokers and 
agents all returning the checks for their 
services, as their contribution to the 
cause. The vessel’s charter was $12,- 
651.52, and this amount was paid by 
Miss Barton ‘‘ for the city of Washing- 
ton, whose people claimed the privilege 
of transporting lowa’s cargo to Russia.’’ 

The steamship Tynehead left her dock 
May 2d, 1892, having been preceded by 
Dr. J. B. Hubbell, field-agent of the Red 
Cross Society, who sailed for Russia on 
April gth, to make all arrangements for 
the reception and distribution of the 
corn. 

She reached Riga on Saturday morn- 
ing, May 28th. Dr. Hubbell, in a very 
interesting letter to Mr. Tillinghast, 
described the reception and unloading of 
the ship. Two hundred of the peasants 
of Riga were waiting all day. Friday. 
Théy insisted on removing the corn from 
the ship and carrying it to the cars with- 
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out pay. They worked night and day, 
as did also the twelve women who sewed 
up the rents in the bags, ‘‘ working in 
the hold and on the wharf, wherever 
their thread would save from waste.’’ 

Not only these laborers, but everyone 
who assisted in the unloading of the 
cargo and the distribution of the grain, 
did so without compensation. 

Meantime, on Saturday, the governor’s 
ship, with Count Bobrinskoi, represent- 
ing the Tsarevitch’s committee, accom- 
panied by a number of other officials, 
steamed down the river, through the 
harbor, to where the Tynehead lay, 
‘with all her flags and streamers flying, 
and already discharging cargo into the 
lighters.”’ 

They were received by Captain Carr, 
who, though reluctant to leave his ship, 
went on shore with them and accepted 
an invitation to dine with the governor 
at five o’clock. 

After dinner, Captain Carr was pre- 
sented with a tea-service of the beautiful 
enameled inlaid silverware which is a 
specialty of some provinces of Russia. 

It had been requested that there should 
be no ceremonies which could interfere 
with the rapid progress of the work ; but 
many courtesies were offered the Ameri- 
can party, some of which had to be 
declined, on account of the delay that 
their acceptance might entail. There 
was no need, indeed, of any formal 
expression of appreciation; a walk 
through the streets of Riga was all that 
one required, to learn the universal feel- 
ing. The American colors were floating 
everywhere, from the custom-house and 
the ships in the harbor and the hotels of 
the town, and American flags were dis- 
played in the shop-windows on every 
side. 

Captain Carr had been anxious fora 
very small portion of the corn, that in 
the second hold, which he feared was 
beginning to heat. It proved to be very 
slightly injured, but perfectly available 
for feeding cattle. All the rest of the 
corn was in as good condition as when 
it left America. 

The Russian Government had 310 cars 
in waiting, which were given the right of 
way over all imperial trains, both passen- 




















‘ger and express. The corn was sacked, 
special trains bringing the 43,000 sacks 
to the port. As soon as a car was 
loaded, it was sealed and weighed and 
trains were made up. The work of 
unloading the ship was finished at eight 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, May 31st, 
and by Tuesday noon every car was 
sealed and on its way to the interior. 
Every car bore the red cross on the 
soiled and worn placards that had come 
from Iowa. 

The corn was consigned to seventy- 
five persons of the highest character, in 
sixteen different provinces. ‘The assign- 
ment was made after consultation by Dr. 
Hubbell with the famine committee and 
the committee of the Anglo-American 
church of St. Petersburg. 

Dr. Hubbell visited the famine-stricken 
provinces and inspected the methods of 
relief, and saw with his own eyes the dis- 
tribution of our corn. ‘He holds,’’ 
says the secretary of the Iowa famine 
relief committee, to whom he transmitted 
his evidence with his report, ‘‘ gratifying 
and conclusive evidence that every bushel 
of corn and every dollar in money served 
its intended purpose, and that the gener- 
osity shown on this side of the ocean in 
gathering and transporting to the sea- 
board lowa’s cargo was more than 
equaled in Russia by the gratitude of its 
recipients.”’ 

How the relief was distributed, Dr. 
Hubbell has described at length. He 
also described something of the private 
personal efforts of the people of Russia— 
efforts, it may safely be said, that have 
not been paralleled by any people in the 
case of famine. These efforts, it must 
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tion of our cargo, and on whose counsel 
Dr. Hubbell relied, I may be pardoned 
if I describe one Russian member of the 
Tsarevitch’s committee. Count Bobrin- 
skoi is a member of the Red Cross. He 
received and forwarded all the American 


‘relief cargoes. For weeks, he worked 


with our consul and Dr. Hubbell, with- 
out ever mentioning that he himself was 
doing any special work apart from his 
official position. After the last car had 
been sealed and dispatched, it came out 
quite incidentally that Count Bobrinskoi 
and his family were supplying about 
thirty villages with rye and Indian bread 
—the maize being brought from Southern 
Russia—and with soup, broth, and tea 
for the sick, and milk and Nestlé’s food 
for the babies. At once, it was suggested 
that he should have some of the American 
corn; but he replied that he and his 
family would be able to continue the 
work until August. 

When we remember that, besides this 
work of individuals going on all over a 
vast territory, taxes were remitted, the 
forests of the imperial domain opened to 
the peasants for fuel, and two hundred 
millions of rubles appropriated by the 
Government, not to mention the twenty 
million rubles that the emperor gave out 
of his private purse, our own contribution 
will seem comparatively but a drop in the 
stream ; but absolutely it was help and 
life to thousands of men and cattle, and 
its moral effect was greater far than its 
physical. In their life-and-death grapple 
with famine, it assured the Russians that 
they were not fighting unnoted, unpitied, 
and that, in a part of the world that must 
seem to them as remote as the interior of 


be remembered, are outside the colossal ,; Russia seems to us, hearts were swelling 
work of relief done by the Government.’ with sympathy and hands were out- 
To show something of the character of stretched in an effort to help them in 


the men who superintended the distribu- 


their extremity. 
Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer. 



















































THE MAN WITH THE ONE TALENT. 


HAT autumn, Tom Ives returned 
from Europe. For two years, 
he had been a widower. Work 

had been a panacea during the period of 
his mourning, and, as is often the case, 
labor undertaken as a relief from a 
greater strain brought a commensurate 
reward. In those two years, he achieved 
fame ; and, as nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, fortune opened her hand to him. 
His pictures were in demand ; he painted 
as he pleased, chose his own subjects, and 
asked his own price. 

’ But freedom in one avenue of life is 
not tantamount to liberty in all. He 
had ‘not been home a month when he 


‘found that he wished to-marry again. 


And he knew who it was he was expected 
to marry; he had met her last year in 
Paris, and had greatly admired her. 
And, walking up the sparkling avenue 
to-day, he would never have been taken 
for an unhappy man ; well dressed, with 
a huge chrysanthemum on his lapel, he 


might be thought a self-satisfied man, 


and self-satisfaction is scarcely synony- 
mous with unhappiness. 

He swept off his hat to glittering 
vehicles that dashed by, as he did to 
Worth and Redfern femininity walking. 
Decorated despair went by; the soiled 
human tide bore down upon him. There 
was an exhilaration in the air, a faint 
aromatic tinge of passing autumn, a 
sharpness that was in itself an aroma. 

And yet he was not happy. He was 
thinking of the dreary misunderstanding 
on the part of his old friend Johnnie 
Summers, who loved—and believed, like 
the knight in the old song, he must ride 
away. 

Why must people heap their miseries 
upon their friends, especially those mis- 
eries which might be deemed most sacred, 
and yet which are ordinarily the most 
easily imparted—the sorrows caused by 
‘‘affairs of the heart’’? Here was Ives 
thoroughly impressed with another man’s 
unhappy story just imparted to him ; and, 
but for that, might have gone and made a 
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fool of himself and asked the wrong girl 
to marry him—and been cashiered. 

For, at a corner, he halted. Round 
there was the brown-stone apogee of the 
More-Ashes. He should have gone 
there ; people expected him to do so— 
Carolyn More-Ashe expected him to go 
there. In the theatre-box last night, 
after sentimental allusions to last year 
in Paris, he had asked her if she 
should be at home this afternoon. She 
looked up at him, a faint flush in her 
delicate cheek, and answered: Yes, she 
would be at home the whole afternoon— 
to him. 

She was a singularly attractive girl, 
and that little flirtation between her and 
the viscount which had caused her mother 
to whisk her away from Paris ought not 
to tell against her. 

Ives’s man had been the viscount’s 
valet before that nobleman went to 
pieces, and the confidential servant 
valeted four or five gentlemen this year, 
giving to each patient a daily hour or 
two of his valuable services and all the 


‘gossip they desired. Of course, he told 


Ives all sorts of tales about the viscount 
and his celebrated boast that Miss More- 
Ashe could be had for the asking. 

But who can believe a Frenchman 
where an American girl is concerned ? 
No, Carolyn was all that was womanly. 
And yet Ives could not go to her even 
when he reached her corner. So he 
turned away, determined to walk up the 
avenue till he should feel. cheerfuller. 
For Johnnie Summers had been to see 
him, and in misery told of the pain in 
his heart caused by Alice Courtney, the 
sweetest little girl under heaven and the 
most indifferent to Johnnie Summers, 
who loved the ground she walked on and 
had made Ives his confidant. 

All at once, Ives came face to face 
with Jack—Jaqueline South. He had 
known her all his life, ever since her 
mother brought her home from Canada 
after the death of expatriated Jim South, 
the husband and father. : 
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A thought flashed across Ives’s mind : 
one woman was like another ; might not 
Jack be able to tell him why Alice Court- 
ney failed to like Johnnie Summers? 

But then, Jack was scarcely like other 
women, either. ‘Though her mother’s 
social position was such that Jack went 
round a good deal, still she went in for 
improving things and had her name 
printed on circulars asking you for sub- 
scriptions for peculiar charities. Though 
she was fair to look upon, too: tall and 
straight, with seal-brown eyes that had 
infinite 


sympathy in 
them at times, and 
mocking cynicism at 


others. She had been 
sympathetic at the time 
of his sorrow, had 
hoarded up and sent 
him favorable criticisms 
of his pictures while he 
was working like mad, 
those two years abroad. 
He had always found 
her sympathetic, as he 
had always thought that 
her line of work was 
occasioned by a fact 
which few reverted to in 
these days of gigantic 
speculations with trust 
funds; he believed she 
had adopted a mission 
in sorrow for the old 
fault of her father—that 
the work she did was 
one of supererogation 
for a sin not her own, 
which had long since 
passed beyond the power 
of an earthly tribunal. 
She was such a compan- 
ionable girl, too—rested 
you so. 

He wondered now, 
though, this brilliant 
afternoon, if she -had 
ever felt in her heart 
that glow, that ineffable 
experience, which is 
“Of man’s life, a thing 

apart ; 
*Tis woman’s whole exist- 
ence.” 
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She was too matter-of-fact, too healthy 
minded to be sentimental, he argued ; 
and he had never seen her show a 
preference for any man. Yet she was 
rather a woman under the old dis- 
pensation, when a man _ showed the 
preference first, not like Carolyn More- 
Ashe, who was progressive in some par- 
ticulars. All the same, he might have a 


try for sake of Johnnie. 

‘* Well, Jack,’’ he said, ‘‘ been going 
about doing good, as usual ?”’ 

She laughed, disclosing her even teeth, 
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and raised her hand to put back a little 
lock of crisp hair that touched her oval 
cheek. 

‘¢Been reading at a hospital,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘and am tired out. Had to 
explain the parable of the one talent to 
a woman who wanted to know all about 
the man who did not know what to do 
with the treasure when he was entrusted 
with its charge by the task-master.’’ 

‘¢Did you explain it to her satisfac- 
tion ?”’ 

‘<Not to my own. There are so 
many of us with only one talent, which 
we bury in the earth and exact no inter- 
est from. And I just now met anarch- 
ism—three Italians, one evidently 
naturalized. The citizen was clarifying 
matters for his newly arrived brothers. 
They stood on the pavement down below, 
upon that slab of granite that cost so 
many thousand dollars. In _ lingua 
Toscana, he told the price of the stone ; 
in Volapiik, they all looked up at the 
mansion that pleaded guilty to the pave- 
ment. That’s the good I’ve been going 
about doing—puzzling my brain over 
the immensity of unreasoning in the 
world. Now I am going about doing 
harm—I am due at two teas, and I have 
my Cousin Maud’s bridesmaids’ dinner 
for to-night. I suppose I shall see you 
at the wedding to-morrow? You know, 
I am maid of honor, in a hat I tremble 
to own. That reminds me, I’ve prom- 
ised to lend Maud a bracelet ; you know, 
a bride should always wear ‘something 
borrowed and something blue.’ She has 
the blue.”’ 

‘*Blue? She can’t wear anything 
blue, if she wears white satin; it’ll be 
seen.”’ 

‘¢ She will wear it,’’ she returned, with 
conviction, ‘‘and it will not be seen. 
And now good-bye, Tom.’’ 

‘“‘Wait, Jack!’’ he said. ‘* Would 
you mind giving up those teas ?’’ 

She hesitated a second. 

‘Well, Tom,”’ she said, ‘‘ women of 
varied talents, whose fathers did not 
bury money in napkins, but put it out at 
usury, are very diverting; I love gos- 
sip.’”’ 

‘¢ Walk with me,’’ he said. 
‘«What,’’ she asked, ‘‘have I ever 
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done to you, that you should inflict a 
walk upon me in that tone of voice ?’’ 

‘““T wish to—to ask your advice, 
Jack,’’ he said, failing to agree with her 
mood, yet thinking that he believed he 
would rather walk with her than with 
any other woman. 

She laughed again. 

‘Advice ?’’ she repeated, a little hard 
quality in her voice. ‘‘Oh, no, Tom; 
I’ve been advising that woman about the 
one-talent man, who in his turn failed to 
take advice long ago, and my stock is 
exhausted.’’ 

‘Give me your opinion, then. 
have not exhausted your opinions ?”’ 

‘*When does a woman do that? But 
wouldn’t another time do? On second 
thought, I find I really would like those 
teas ; I am dying to hear things.”’ 

‘‘As you will,’’ he said, quietly. 

A strange restlessness seemed to possess 
her at this. 

‘¢Oh, well,’’ she said, with extrava- 
gant brusque ennuie, ‘‘ come on, then.’’ 

So they walked silently, side by side, 
for some little time. 

He was silent because, after all, he 
found he could not say to this cool game- 
making creature the burning words that 
told of Alice’s lack of feeling for 
Johnnie Summers. The woman at his 
side was thinking of him. She had 
heard of his recent friendliness for Caro- 
lyn More-Ashe, and she was angered 
with him for that; she knew that Caro- 
lyn had boasted that she would conquer 
his hitherto impregnability, but that she 
cared no more for him than she did for 
any American man, and that she meant 
to take in the Continent again next sum- 
mer, and to return home no more until 
the halo of a promised coronet rested 
above her pretty brow. 

She had blamed Ives, had thought of 
his blindness over and over, and yet she 
dared not say a word to him, although 
she knew him so well. 

Why? She had never before hesitated 
in telling him anything that concerned 
him, so why now? Well, let him be 
bitten ; men, as often as not, seem to 
like that. 

‘« Well,’’ she said, when they reached 
the park, ‘‘are you going to take me in 
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there before you mention this weighty 
affair? ‘There are slugs in there.’’ 

He had grown desperate by this time. 
She was the only woman he could freely 
speak to. Hehad no home, his unhome- 
like bachelor apartment being merely a 
temporary dis-accommodation. And he 
was such a homely fellow, he thought, 
no longer young enough to be satisfied 


MS 


with glamor ; and even though he might 
be ‘‘ nursed in clubs,’’ he was growing 
tired, and wanted what only a married 
home could give him. But what had 
that to do with Summers’s love-affair ? 

‘<It is like this,’’ he blurted out, and 
stopped abruptly. ‘‘ It is like this.”’ 

«Ts it?’’ queried she. 

He frowned. 

‘¢ There, my dear boy,’’ she hastened 
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to say, ‘‘don’t look like that. I know 
it isn’t fair of me. But I am thinking of 
that awful hat Maud condemns me to 
wear to-morrow, and that one-talent man 
will run in my head. I wish that woman 
in the hospital had let him alone. 
Women are always wanting the foolish- 
ness of men explained to them.’’ 

** Jack,’’ he said, almost like a very 


young man indeed, ‘‘ we have known 
each other a good while.”’ 

*‘A good while,’’ she replied, catching 
at a leaf on a laurel-bush that scraped 
her shoulder. ‘‘ Only, don’t make me 
feel as though I were in my forties—‘a 
good while’ is so misleading.’’ 

‘*T believe,’’ he went on, ‘* you are 
the only woman I can rely on.’’ 

‘Good gracious !’’ she cried, ‘‘ have 
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you been murdering anyone? No, no— 
I did not mean that. What is it, 
Tom ?”’ 

Her voice had become soothing, as he 
remembered it of old, when she used to 
say kind things to him about his wife 
and the home broken up by her death ; 
she had always come to him in his times 
of difficulty. 

‘«That’s right; don’t chaff, Jack,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ lam going to tell you about— 
a fellow in one of the clubs I belong to.’’ 

She was picking the laurel-leaf to 
pieces. 

‘‘He is no longer very young,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘and life has grown serious to 
him.”’ 

‘< Life,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘is serious 
to most of us who find our first youth 
gone from us.”’ 

‘« This fellow never thought so before 
this year,’’ he continued. ‘‘ This year, 
he found that a woman had come into 
his life.’’ 

She thought of Carolyn More-Ashe, 
and she threw the laurel-leaf away from 
her. 

‘¢ The man at our club says this woman 
is the dearest woman in the world. She 
is unlike most women.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t you think that is a common 
complaint with men in love—that the 
women they love are not like other 
women ?’’ she asked, dryly. ‘*‘ Women 
are all alike, Tom—sad and frivolous, 
selfish and self-sacrificing, with hearts 
that are only responsive to the master- 
touch.’’ 

‘¢That’s it,’’ he said, quickly; ‘the 
man I speak of has not the master-touch 
to the heart of the woman so much to 
him.”’ 

She started; then Carolyn had not 
deceived him—he knew that she was 
playing with him, and he loved her, she 
thought. 

‘‘And,’’ he went on, with a fervor she 
had not thought was in him, and which 
produced a sympathetic excitement in 
herself, ‘‘this woman will not let the 
man see if he is anything to her. You 
know, it is said that love lessens a 
woman’s delicacy and increases a man’s. 
In this case—’’ 

‘¢Must you go to literature to gauge 
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a woman’s heart?’’ she 
him. 

‘*No,’’ Ives answered. ‘‘ But a man 
is often bewildered by the woman he 
loves, when he is not sure of her. This 
woman evinces no feeling for the man.”’ 

‘¢ Does she know the man’s feeling for 
her ?”’ 

<< Does a woman fail to know it, when 
a man loves her ?”’ 

She had no answer to this. She was 
thinking how glad she was that Carolyn 
More-Ashe had not deceived him, and 
yet how sorry she was that he should so 
care for her. 

*<T say,’’ he suddenly asked, as 
though uncertain of her, now that he 
had exposed his heart to her, ‘‘ you don’t 
think me silly, do you? not quite a 
fool?’’ Then he forgot himself, every- 
thing but the feeling that dominated 
him. ‘‘ You have helped me so much, 
let me see the foolishness of so much I 
used to do, Jack. If I had only long 
ago seen you as you really were, my life 
would have been purer and better—if I 
had only known you to be the helpful 
true friend I have since found you to be. 
You were too modest in what you did, 
turning everything off with a jest. In 
those days, I had no one but my mother, 
Jack ; and, dear soul, she spoiled me. 
If she were only living now! Iam so 
much better able now to love her as she 
deserved. And I owe all this to you, 
every bit of it. I have seen the earnest- 
ness of your life—what good you have 
done, even when you have seemed most 
careless and out in society. I know 
what a good daughter you were to your 
father and are to your mother, and— 
Jack, Jack, tell me if the man I have 
spoken of is loved by the woman he 
loves.’’ 

She had pulled her wrap tightly round 
her, her bosom was rising and falling, all 
her youth came back to her as she heard 
him. What words were these she listened 
to? He! He! Had she been so cold 
as he said? Had she failed where other 
women succeeded? Was she _ blinder 
than her sisters? A man might have 


interrupted 


increased delicacy when he loves; - in 
which case, she could appreciate her mis- 
understanding of him. 


Had love not 
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lessened her own delicacy? Did love 
demand the lessening of a woman’s del- 
icacy, so that a man might read her heart 
and be sure of her? And did women 
always know when they are loved? Had 
her sorrow for her father’s fault made 
her hard in facing the world, that often 
remembers a man’s faults to the detriment 


of his virtues? Had she not always 
thought that people regarded her as the 
daughter of Jim South, the defaulter? 
And he had been such a loving gentle 
father, condoning his fall, perhaps, by 
extra tenderness toward her and her 
mother. If women always should know 
when they are loved, why are men so 
blind? Yet, if one woman had not seen, 
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surely this man had the right to acknowl- 
edge an equal blindness. Did he know 
her heart and the one great strong feel- 
ing that curled round it? Had heat last 
discovered the love there that had kept 
so still all these years she had known 
him, the love that had wrought his good, 
if any good had been wrought, the love 
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that had made her see other men as 
shadows, the love that used to make her 
tremble for its intensity when she thought 
it would never be welcome to him? She 
wanted to cry out, to have her mother 
with her, to have her mother’s arms 
round her. 

The west was all aflame with sunset, 
the air was cool and bit at her cheek. 
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The day was like her life, perfect in a 
bright though fading time that had 
passed the tenderness of early day, yet 
held in it the promise of the inviolable 
stars. oe 

What could she say? what do? She 
was understood at ast, and she under- 
stood at last. 

‘< Jack !’’ he said. 

She turned to him, her eyes flooded, 
her looks transfigured by the joy in her 
heart, her life reaching up into her face 
for him to see. She held out both her 
hands. 

‘¢Tom,’’ she said, rapidly, in a low 
joyous voice, ‘‘I am so weak. You do 
not know how weak Iam. I cannot say 
what I would. I—I— Let me carry 
on this story of—your club friend. The 
woman he loves—oh, she loves him—I 
know it, I know it—I tell it to you here 
and now—she loves him, loves him, 
loves him.”’ 

‘«¢ Jack !’’ he cried. ‘‘ My dear girl! 
You know it? You say you know it? 
How do you know it? She cannot have 
told you; she so timid, so childish— 
Alice never told you, Jack ?’’ 

In an instant, in a flash, it all came to 
her ; she saw young Alice Courtney, her 
faltering when Tom Ives was near, her 
shrinking from him, her little ways of 
pretending not to see him—many things 
she saw in babyish Alice, who was petted 
by everyone, whom she hardly regarded 
as a woman, but rather as a pretty doll 
with exquisite gowns and a fetching 
helplessness that made women smile at 
her and pity her, but defer to her. 

Her heart beat till she gasped ; what 
had she said to this man? Had she 
told the secret which she had never 
expected would be known to a living 
soul, least of all to him ? 

‘« Yes,’’ she said, sharply, taking her 
hands out of his grasp, ‘‘ you have been 
blind. I-mean Alice. I know of her 
‘love—lI tell you I know it, do you hear ?’’ 

Her voice had grown quite shrill. 

‘« Why, Jack,”’ he said, ‘* you speak as 
though you were angry.”’ 

‘¢T am,’’ returned she, ‘‘I am. You 
men are so blind, so culpably blind. 
Why should you come to me with this 
story? Why should you think I should 
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be interested? And yet you told me 
nothing—’’ 
‘« Because you guessed the truth before 


I had a chance to tell you. Did you 
not guess it was Alice and—’’ 
‘«T knew it was she. Go to her.’’ 


‘«T shall, this evening, to plead for—’’ 

‘¢ Why not now ?’’ and her lip curled. 

He looked uncomfortable. 

‘¢J—I promised,’’ he said, ‘‘to call 
on Carolyn More-Ashe this afternoon.’’ 

Her laughter broke out clear as a bell. 
She had made no mistake there, at any 
rate. 

‘‘T am positive Carolyn was to have 
had a serious visitor,’’ she said, merrily. 

Ives frowned. 

‘«There are some things, Jack,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that even you have no right to 
say.’’ 

She could not restrain herself, laugh- 
ing and laughing, with her little lace 
muff up to her lips. 

“‘ Well,’’ said Jaqueline, after a while. 
‘¢ you had better make your call at the 
More-Ashes’. See, evening is under 
way. As for me, I must go and dress 
for Maud’s dinner.”’ 

Silently they went through the park to. 
the avenue. Once she seemed on the 
point of addressing him; but she 
refrained, and he thought she still made 
a jest of him. Once again, in the 
avenue, she was talkative. All down the 
promenade, she talked in her crisp way 
—hard, Ives considered it now, harder 
than her manner had ever before been. 

After this, he should never care for 
Jack as he had once cared for her. How 
could he? 

And yet, strangely enough, he could 
not now doubt that Alice cared for 
Johnnie Summers ; he recalled instances 
of her manuer toward him, of her man- 
ner in the presence of himself, whom she 
knew to be Summers’s confidant. Yes, 
he knew that Alice loved Summers, and 
she should tell him so to-night after he 
had made doubtful Johnnie go to her 
and find out the fact for himself. Why— 
He almost stopped. Something in Jack’s. 
manner seemed to imply that she thought 
he was the man, he himself, who was in 
love with Alice. Yet no, she could not 
be so foolish. She was in one of her 
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moeds ; let her get out of it, then—she quizzically. ‘‘And don’t come a step 
had been rude enough to him. But was farther with me; I only have a block to 
it possible she thought he loved Alice? our flat. Not astep, Isay.’’ She said 
He had not mentioned Summers’s name. it frowningly then. 
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At the corner where he should turn, if He turned in the direction of the 
he meant to go to the More-Ashes’, More-Ashes’ for a five minutes’ call. 
Jaqueline stopped. ‘*T shall never like Jack again,’’ he 


‘*There lies your way,’’ she said, said. ‘I did not think she could be so 
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coarse. And what a mess I made of 
poor Johnnie’s story! What a fool I 
have been.’’ 


But Jaqueline had gone on to the 
fine frenzy of the apartment-house she 
called her home, and where she knew her 
mother would be expecting her, rather 
querulous because she was so late, and 
full of blame of the hospital where it 
was her daughter’s day to read. 

Before she passed under the wide portal 
of the house, she raised her face for an 
instant up to the sky, where a single star 
had come forth. She exhaled a long 
breath. 

‘Better his contempt than that he 
should know the truth,’”’ she thought. 
«‘And now I know more about the man 
with the one talent; the man with the 
one talent may be the man with an 
absorbing love which he does indeed 
place away where he will gain no usury 
for it—in the keeping of a woman who 
will not understand it nor appreciate 
°° 

She was about to step into the wide 
hall, when a voice back of her arrested 
her. There was Ives. 

‘“¢Come with me,’’ he said, in a tone 
of command. She looked at him. ‘I 
followed you,’’ he went on. ‘I will 
speak, though you may hate me. You 
must understand of whom I was speak- 


HOW, 


THIS ? 





ing—you must know that I was speaking 
of John Summers and Alice Courtney.”’ 

She caught his arm. He looked into 
her eyes and saw that his suspicion had 
been true, that she had indeed thought 
his story was about himself. 

Then her anger had been for him 
because she thought he loved Alice? 
Why had it made her angry? In an 
instant, in a flash, there came a warmth 
to his heart, a warmth for her whom he 
had known so long and intimately, for 
her he had never known to show a prefer- 
ence for any man, for her who had ever 
been kind and sympathetic, for her 
who— 

‘« Jack !’’ he said, and he said it in a 
tone that told her more than many words, 
that told her, if she had divulged her 
secret of many years to him, he had 
guessed it only at the moment when 
he knew that a corresponding secret, 
unknown even to himself, had long 
nestled in his own heart. And as she 
stood there, her hand in his, her eyes 
unflinchingly raised to his, clouded 
though they were with the mist of feel- 
ing, she knew there had been a man 
with one talent who had unconsciously 
put it out at usury till it had doubled its 
worth ‘and would be appreciated by the 
task-master when he should demand his 
own. 

Tom Ives. 
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OMRADE, whose elbow touches mine, 
Who tents beside me night by night. 
Whose heart I seemed to read aright, 

Whose love seemed mine as mine was thine, 
How this—that only yesternight 

I felt, as cruel keen as flash 

Of lightning, our two spirits clash 
As swords that cross and thrust and smite? 


So soon annulled ! 


So soon forgot ! 


The mutual love that sweetened so 


Our years-long comradeship ! 
Our hearts with instant anger ! 


So hot 
¢ Hig!”’ 


Each cries to each, ‘‘ I knew thee not: 
I knew thee not: but now, I know.’’ 


Verona Coe Holmes. 
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what we were assured was the 

most desirable way of seeing this 
long-dreamed-of island, we started, one 
bright sunshiny day, such as are rarely 
found in Holland, from our hotel in the 
fascinating old city of Amsterdam. 

Maurice, our guide, although not as 
quaint or as genial as the far-famed Jacob 
of Mr. Boughton’s <‘Strolls,’’ seemed 
inclined to act up to the letter and spirit 
of the agreement made before leaving 
the hotel. He spoke excellent English. 
We placed ourselves unreservedly in his 
hands. 

A short ride in a horse-car brought us 
to the wharf, where we embarked on a 
fine little steamer, and were soon going 
merrily over the blue water of the large 
canal, viewing with delighted eyes the 
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domestic articles of crockery were taking 
a good airing—after being well scrubbed, 
no doubt, in the rather muddy waters of 
this smaller canal. 

On one side were many wind-mills, 
some bearing very old dates, others by 
their moss-grown thatched roofs showing 
as great age; they were sawing wood, 
grinding cement and grain, and furnish- 
ing motive power for other purposes. 

The carriage that Maurice had tele- 
graphed for awaited us at Zaandam. 
We drove straight across the country, 
getting some of the prettiest scenery of 
North Holland on our way. 

At one point, hundreds of wind-mills 
were seen, fading away into a dim smoky 
perspective impossible to describe. We 
rode along on high narrow dykes; on 
either side extended the lovely flat green 











GENERAL VIEW OF MARKEN. 


many characteristic sights of Holland 
around us. 

Here we were sailing above, or at 
least on a level with, the red roofs of 
some farm-houses near by ; now we went 
through a lock and along a narrow canal 
close to the back doors of the brightly 
painted houses. Every little house had a 
back stoop or platform extending over 
and slightly raised above the water. 

Upon these platforms, various homely 


meadows, dotted with black and white 
cattle. 

No fences were seen ; but canals, great 
and small, formed the dividing lines. 

On tiny canals or ditches were seen 
tiny wind-mills, often little boats. 

We passed through little villages of 
farm-houses with high pointed roofs, in 
which the hay is stored ; each house had 
its own little drawbridge crossing the 
canal to the dyke. 
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Once the dyke was so narrow that our 
carriage brushed against a hand-cart left 
unguarded by its owner—an old woman 
busy gossiping with a neighbor—and 
some of the mugs and other dishes with 
which it was filled were overturned into 
the canal. Not much damage done, but 
much loud weeping and wailing. 

At another place, we met a man push- 
ing a heavily loaded hand-cart. As soon 
as he saw us, he began to shout and 
gesticulate ; it took the combined efforts 
of our driver, Maurice, and the owner 
of the cart, to get it down the side of 
the dyke to enable our carriage to pass. 
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Soon, however, the dykes grew wider, 
and, in some parts of our journey, went 
perfectly straight for miles between two 
rows of fine trees—such wonderfully 
well-paved roads as they were, too! 

It was market-day at Purmerend, and 
we saw many of the farmers riding in 
their queer carts with high sides carved 
into horses and other animals. These 
carts turned up in a high sharp point in 
front, had no thills, and had rope 
traces; as for that matter, our more 
stylish carriage also had rope traces. 

Now and then, a farmer and his wife, 
in odd dress, rode by in huge old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘ shays.’’ 

Westopped a little while at Purmerend, 
to rest our rather sorry-looking horses. 

The round yellow Dutch cheeses were 
in great giles in the street, looking more 
like pumpkins than anything else. There 
were thousands of them—wagon-loads, 
boat-loads. In unloading them from the 
boats, they were thrown from hand to 
hand like so many huge balls. They 
were of several sizes, but all of the most 
brilliant orange-yellow. 

About noon, we reached Monniken- 
dam, one of the so-called dead cities of 
the Zuyder Zee. 

Here we stopped for lunch, which was 
served in several courses—very Dutch, 
but, except for raw fish dressed with oil 
and vinegar, contained nothing uneat- 
able. 

We visited an old curiosity-shop— 
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BEST ROOM. 
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OLDEST WOMAN 


where, alas! almost everything was new 
—and then took a sail-boat for Marken : 
a great clumsy boat with one immense 
sail. Although without paint, the boat 
was perfectly immaculate, and we pre- 
ferred its seats to the three wooden 
chairs provided for ‘‘ the Americans.’’ 

The skipper was an elderly man, tall 
and stalwart, with a fine intelligent face. 
. Maurice introduced him to us as a 
descendant of the famous Admiral 
DeWitt ; and on the big black wooden 
shoes, which the captain did not wear on 
shipboard, the name DeWit was rudely 
carved. These shoes, carefully placed 
side by side, stood in a safe corner on 
the boat, out of the way, where no one 
might trip over their mighty proportions. 

The captain and the younger sailor 
were clad in the quaint picturesque dress 
of the Marken fishermen. Large loose 
blouse of denim-like material, worn over 
a heavy red flannel shirt, this latter gar- 
ment closing at the neck with two large 
gold buttons the size of a quarter of a 
dollar, and thick and solid—pure gold, 
Maurice said. A small black silk hand- 
kerchief or necktie also around the neck. 
Then enormous full knickerbockers’ of 
gray canton-flannel, with the fleece out- 
side, worn over heavy underclothing. 
The thickest of dark-blue mixed hand- 
knit woolen stockings, coming well above 
the knees ; over the feet of the stockings, 
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in slipper shape, were sewed thick blue 
cloth patches with fancy stitches. Ear- 
rings and broad low caps with wide 
visors completed this unique sailor-rig. 

We sailed swiftly over the yellow 
choppy water of the Zuyder Zee, and 
were soon at the little green low-lying 
island. Here we were met by a very 
old DeWit, brother to our captain, who 
feebly but cordially bade us welcome to 
Marken. 


Poor old man! Almost ninety, worn 
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CHURCH AND 


and bent, in his fisherman-dress and 
clumsy wooden shoes, he aided as well 
as he could in making the vessel fast and 
assisting us on shore. 

Men, women, and children were mak- 
ing hay in the bright July weather ; and 
the blue skirts, white sleeves, and gay 
caps and bodices of the women and 
children lent color to the busy scene. 

All the women and children had fair 
hair, in square-cut straight bangs, and 
two long curls hung before the ears. The 
rest of the hair was hidden by the close 
cap of white or of bright-colored chintz 
with bluish-white lace in front. 

While the boys are small, they are 
dressed exactly like the girls; but you 
can always tell one from the other by 
the back of the cap. The 


BEST STREEFT. 


Maurice told us that these buttons are 
greatly prized. If a fisherman is 
drowned, whoever finds his body is 
entitled to the buttons. 

Our first call was upon the oldest 
woman on the island; her small house 
consisted of only one room, and once 
part of that was occupied by the cow. 
We saw its stall. We admired her Delft- 
ware and great carved chest or presses, 
one and a half she had inherited from 
her mother. She showed us how she, 
mangled her caps and how she curled 
her hair, scarcely gray in spite of her 
age; offered to make us tea, and opened 
the great presses and showed us elabo- 
rately embroidered waistcoats and bod- 
ices for many years in her family. We 





girl’s cap is whole in the 
back, the boy’s is gathered 
to a small round centre- 
piece. 

Maurice amused us_ by 
bending over the heads of 
the little ones we met on our 
walk ; they all knew him, and 
received with great glee the 
tiny copper coins he rewarded 
their smiles with. 

When the boys get large 
enough to wear real boy’s 
clothes, they dress exactly 
like their fathers, and are 
very proud when they get the 
two silver or gold buttons. 





CHILDREN OF MARKEN. 
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peeped into the bed built into the wall, 
and noticed the little trough at one end 
‘¢for the baby.’’ We praised the parade- 
bed, with its finer covering and embroid- 
ered pillow-cases. The old lady had 
received many visitors, and showed us 
with pride a large rack full of cards, many 
of Americans. 

Then we went to the school-house ; it 
had two good-sized rooms and two 
entries; in each entry was a case of 
shelves full of wooden shoes. The 
children sang for us by note, the teacher 
pointing out the notes on the black- 
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the most terrible frown and shouted out 
the child’s name and the word meaning 
‘‘none’” in a very fierce voice. It 
startled us, but we saw the children slyly 
laughing as soon as they turned their 
backs. 

As we walked along the wet paths that 
answered for streets, we did not wonder 
that wooden shoes were worn and needed 
in such a damp country. We looked 
into open doors here and there, seeing 
many true ‘‘ Dutch interiors’’; sadly 
glanced at the large green mound that 
forms the grave-yard or tomb of these 
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board. We never heard such shrill and 
awful sounds called singing before. One 
poor unfortunate boy, with stumps instead 
of hands, wrote his name for us on the 
board, in queer back-handed writing. 
We attracted a great deal of attention, 
the children staring at us in the most 
unabashed manner. The children went 
to and fro very quietly, all being in their 
stocking-feet. The teacher returned the 
slates on which sums had been done; as 
he called each child’s name, he told how 
many sums were right. When he called 
up a child who had none right, he had 


primitive people ; saw the little church, 
with its votive offerings of ‘full-rigged 
vessels ; caught a glimpse of the burgo- 
master ; observed in many doorways the 
wooden shoes, some handsomely orna- 
mented, but never worn indoors: though 
there are rarely carpets to be hurt, dirt 
might be brought in. 

Then we called upon the richest man 
on the island. We entered his unpre- 
tentious house by the back door, passing 
through the low plain dark kitchen— 
where, however, was seen a handsome 
carved press, some large and handsome 
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dishes hanging on the wall, and a goodly 
array of spoons in racks also upon the 
wall. Passing through an intermediate 
room, we were solemnly ushered into 
the best room, the room sacred to wed- 
dings and funerals. Never was seen a 
room more crowded with bric-a-brac, or 
whatever they call it in Holland. From 
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of parade-beds was heaped with huge 
pillows, the covers and sheet being much 
ornamented with cross-stitch embroid- 
ery; a design of roosters and trees 
greatly impressed us. 

The richest man took from one of the 
presses his best Bible, with solid silver 
clasps; he also showed us some fine 

raiment. He opened 








MARKEN COSTUMES. 


the floor to the ceiling were tiers of 
japanned tin boxes in assorted sizes, 
each box having a linen lace-trimmed 
cover upon it; even the tiniest box of 
only a very few inches had its tiny tidy. 
Plates and platters in gorgeous coloring 
were put in everywhere there was a 
vacant space, splendid carved presses, 
many tankards and vases. ‘The finest 





one of the tin boxes and 
offered us what we in 
New England call 
cookies ; they were not 
very good—had spices 
and currants in them, 
but alas! strong butter 
also. 

Over the middle room, 
but opening into the 
best room, was a loft 
heaped high with fishing- 
nets. We noticed, just 
by the front door— 
which, as a great favor, 
we were allowed to go 
out of—that a_ board 
was up in the floor; 
and, in the ground 
underneath—the houses 
have no cellars—a mush- 
- room was growing. We 
asked Maurice why that 
board was up in the 
floor; and he said that, 
when the water rose and 
came in over the floor, 
that place was left to 
let it run out again ! 

The richest man, as 
well as the oldest woman, 
did not disdain the fees 
that Maurice gave. 

We went again to the 
landing, and were soon 
tacking on the Zuyder 
Zee and taking farewell 
views of the most interesting island. 

We watched with interest various 
mysterious performances of the old cap- 
tain, and found out later that he was 
taking the temperature of the water, also 
ascertaining its degree of saltness. He 
and his mate skipped over the clumsy 
craft in their stocking-feet, which give 
them sure footing even in rough weather. 
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We admired the unconscious pictur- 
esque poses of these sailors, as they drew 
in the sheet or stood with one hand on 
the great tiller of the boat. The old 
man had really a noble cast of counte- 
nance ; its shade of sadness was explained 
by the dark pennant flying at the mast- 
head, in mourning for a brother recently 
lost. 

All too soon we reached land once 
more, and, after many courteous good- 
byes, we started on our homeward drive 
by a different route, but over the same 
fine roads. 

The men and women were now going 
to the milking, and we saw many boats 





laden with the great milk-cans. Just 
inside the town of Broek, where a few 
years ago a horse was not allowed to 
enter, we stopped to visit a typical farm- 
house. Broek has been called the 
cleanest town in Holland; but it is now 
said that many towns are as clean. 
Certainly, Broek is clean enough. 

We were shown all over the farm- 
house. Being summer, the cows were 
not in; but the great stable which 
formed part of the house gave no indica- 
tions of ever having been put to sucha 
purpose, for it was as clean and sweet- 
smelling as any room could be. 

We had tea and fresh milk in the 
clean pretty front room, were shown 
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several beds closely hidden behind white 
panels, looking neat and pretty with 
snow-white linen and white knitted 
spreads, peeped into the parlor with 
ugly modern green rep furniture, looked 
at the cheeses, great and small, visited 
the cheese-room and had all the process 
of cheese-making explained to us, also 
illustrated, saw the big basket of 
addresses from all over the world, to 
which cheeses had been or were to be 
sent by the prosperous-looking farmer. 

Then we took a stroll through the 
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streets, peeped into beer-houses, sent 
surreptitious glances through half-opened 
doors, held brief chats with chubby 
children by means of employing Maurice 
as an interpreter, and were delighted to 
discover that, solemn as the small folk 
looked, they were in their shy fashion as 
easily tempted by sweets as children in 
general. 

We met a prosperous undertaker, with 
whom Maurice stopped to exchange a few 
words, the pair being old acquaintances, 
and were much amused by his conse- 
quential airs. Later, we came on his 
portrait in the photograph-gallery, taken 
in the act of reading a letter, dressed in 
his best funereal garb, and persuaded the 
photographer to dispose of it at an exor- 
bitant rate. 

The worthy man stoutly declared that 
he had no right to sell the picture with- 
out permission, so I suppose that he 
trebled the price in order to salve over 
his conscience a little. 

He was persuaded, on the same usu- 
rious terms, to dispose of several other 
photographs, among which was the por- 
trait of a lady at the head of an orphan 
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asylum, whose placid face and quaint 
garb specially pleased my fancy, as did 
the picture of a laughing-eyed servant- 
girl, with her bucket in her hand. 

Then we found the portraits of the 
wife and daughter of the farmer at whose 
house we had just descended, and felt a 
glow of satisfaction as if we had come 
on the likenesses of a couple of friends. 
We bought the two, although forced, as 
before, to pay for the photographer’s 
uneasy conscience; and our vexation 
can easily be imagined when, on our 
return to the dwelling, we found that our 
new acquaintances had brought out their 
portraits, taken in holiday attire, to give 
us as a parting present. 

Then homeward once more. It was 
dusk now, and the daily rain had begun 
to fall. 

We left the carriage at the Tolhuis, 
and soon after we had crossed the water, 
returned to the hotel, paid the moderate 
reasonable bill presented by Maurice, 
and our long-talked-of day visit to 
Marken was a thing of the past, but long 
to be remembered, lived over, enjoyed 
again. 

Elizabeth Robinson. 
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FTER these rounds of toil, I am sunken in sleep at last § 
What sleep? askest thou me? 
The sleep of the cloud that the sky sucks into its substance vast, 
The sleep of the day that is null and gathered into the past, 
The sleep that is not a sleep, but a vision heaven-vast, 


One with eternity ! 


After the goings, returnings, I am one with my God in death ; 
What God? askest thou me? ° 





Force—that is all and the least: Life, Love, and Beauty and Breath ; 

I am flesh-cleansed of the flesh, encrystaled child-pure as He saith ; 

Lo, I am love with His love, and breath with His infinite breath, 
One with eternity. 


Mary Leonara. 

















ACCIDENT OR DESIGN ? 


WICE a year, I visit France 
as buyer for a large import- 
ing-house in New York. 
In Marseilles, I stop at a 
rather unpretentious hotel 

off La Cannebiére. Jacques, the head 

waiter, when he was a garcon in a Paris 

café, once helped me out of a scrape, I 

remember; but that is not what I want 

to narrate now. 

Early one evening, a soft twilight fol- 
lowing a day of rain and clouds, I seated 
myself in a quiet corner of the upper 
balcony. I had had a busy tiresome 
day, and was glad to be alone. My busi- 
ness at Marseilles was completed, and it 
was a relief to be free from the Oriental 
merchants with their oppressive salaams 
and calm mendacity. Thank heaven, 
to-morrow I could set my face toward 
the land where human nature even was 
not inlaid and carved and veneered out 
of all semblance to itself. 

I was gazing at the cosmopolitan, 
picturesquely dressed people coming 
into our quiet little street from the 
gay Cannebiére. One by one, the 
lights began to twinkle, and the moon 
rose with its face so solemnly white and 
expressive of eternal silence, framed in 
the mystery of space, yet breaking into 
soft smiles and dimples as it glanced into 
the rippling waters of the old harbor 
beyond. 

Suddenly the gas was lighted in a room 
behind me. A party of three entered 
and seated themselves around the table. 
There were two men, both fine-looking 
fellows, and a pretty woman. In the 
careless glance of an indifferent stranger, 
I saw this, and looked away while they 
studied the menu or chatted. 

But my attention was again called to 
the room when the slight dark man of 
the party arose and threw up the window 
a few inches. The other took advantage 
of his companion’s back, it would seem, 
to throw a glance full of passion at his 
pretty little vis-a-vis. The dark man 
turned with nervous rapidity to the table, 
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and must have seen the look that still 
burned in the blue eyes of the big blond 
fellow. But, though he glanced care- 
lessly at the two faces before him, his 
expression did not change. The pretty 
woman, I fancied, turned pale and trem- 
bled a little. 

Somehow I was fascinated by this 
group, and, my whole nervous system 
being relaxed after the strain of the past 
few days, | fell into an imaginative mood 
unusual tome. ‘‘ Here is love,’’ thought 
I, ‘‘trying to draw this fine handsome 
fellow and this pretty little woman 
together, while this dark Mephisto sneers 
at their love or jealously stalks a tragedy 
to their happiness.’’ 

But these three people looked very 
matter-of-fact, in spite of my imaginings, 
as they ate the supper before them. 
They chatted quietly, eating and sipping 
their wine with leisurely comfort. The 
dark man finished first, and pushed his 
chair back from tke table. 

‘«« Parbleu ! Mignonne, I think it would 
be well for me to get shaved before we 
go to the play.. I have had no time to 
think of it even, to-day. What sayest 
thou ?”’ and he playfully seized her hand 
and drew it over his cheek. 

‘«Tt is not very rough; it looks very 
well,’’ answered the little woman. 

‘Ah, but it will be both rough and 
unpleasant by to-morrow, and then I 
shall have no time. It is strange,’’ said 
he, turning to the other man with a 
peculiar glitter in his eyes, ‘‘ that of late 
I cannot handle a razor myself without 
wishing to cut my own throat, or some- 
one else’s,’’ and he laughed maliciously 
as his companions, especially the little 
woman, looked uncomfortable. ‘<I shall 
return by the time you and madame have 
finished supper. I beg that you will not 
hurry,’’ he continued, with what seemed 
to me mocking politeness. ‘‘ You will 
not mind waiting here with Monsieur 
Steinert, Mignonne ?’’ he asked, turning 
to the little woman with that same mock- 
ing tone. ‘‘ Perhaps you would like to 
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sit outside on the galérie; but no, the 
wind blows damp from the sea there. 
Dost feel it, Mignonne? Ah, thou art 
in a draught, my little one.’’ And 
though the pretty woman protested in a 
rather subdued way, I thought, that she 
was very comfortable, he arose, and, 
with a strange smile on his face, closed 
the thick wooden shutters with a bang. 

This brought me to my senses. I 
realized that I had been unconsciously 
playing the part of an eavesdropper. I 
took my chair, and, going around the 
corner of the house, seated myself on 
the other side. 

In a few minutes, I became aware of 
stealthy footsteps stealing along the silent 
piazza. Achill crept through my blood, 
and with it a horrible suspicion. Only 
a few days before, a stranger had been 
murdered by a mysterious assassin who 
stole on his victims in the dark. An 
Englishman and a German had so far 
been the choice of this silent murderer ; 
this time, was he seeking an American? 
I shuddered. 

Scarcely daring to breathe, I peered 
around the corner. I saw a man now, 
motionless before the closed shutters 
of the room. The moon was scurrying 
along behind a pile of black clouds. It 
was quite dark, and at first I could barely 
see his figure. But, in another instant, 
a small ray of light fell across his face. 
I know not whether the expression it 
revealed was real or the grotesque paint- 
ing of light and shade, but I saw what 
seemed like the grinning features of an 
enraged demon. Only for a moment, 
he stood there ; and then, with muttered 
curses, he replaced something in the 
blind and stole softly away. 

As he passed through the door at the 
far end of the piazza, it shut with a loud 
bang. Something fell with a gentle noise 
to the piazza, and rolled near my corner. 
The moon passed out from its grim 
curtain, and I could just see the small 
something ; stooping, I picked it up. 
By the light of a match, I saw that it 
was a knot of wood, painted green on 
both ends. I arose, and, walking to the 
shutters of the little supper-room in which 
I had been so interested, I saw a small 
hole in the upper part of one of them. 
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The knot just fitted it. As I was about 
to replace it, I saw into the room. ‘lhe 
fair man was holding the woman’s hand ; 
as he relinquished it, he kissed it passion- 
ately. They both looked very sad. 

I turned away from the window, filled 
with a strange sympathy for this pair. I 
did not care to sit longer on the piazza. 
I felt oppressed and chilled. As I stepped 
into the hall, I met the trio of my 
thoughts. They were going out—to the 
theatre, I suppose—and the dark man 
seemed the easiest and was assuredly the 
most talkative of the three. 

‘‘Ah, Jacques,’’ said I, as I encoun- 
tered the head waiter at the door of the 
café, ‘‘who are those three people pass- 
ing into the street from the private 
entrance ?’’ 

Jacques glanced into the hall as the 
three passed out. 

‘‘That is- Monsieur Malhomme and 
his wife. Do you not know them? 
They are pensionnaires here. But you 
are here so little, monsieur, that I sup- 
pose you have not seen them. Besides, 
they do not eat in the café; they have 
one of the little rooms above. It is more 
private for madame, who does not like to 
be stared at so much—so monsieur her 
husband says to me.’’ 

«And the fair gentleman—who is he ?’’ 
I asked again, with persistent curiosity. 

‘* Qh, that is Monsieur Steinert, a Ger- 
man scientist—an inventor. Monsieur 
Malhomme is the greatest aeronaut of the 
day, and madame the most daring para- 
chute-jumper of the whole world,’’ said 
Jacques, magnificently, glancing around 
the tiny room and sweeping his hand in 


a graceful curve. 


I knew Jacques well, and saw that this 
was an interesting subject. ~ Questions 
were superfluous, for Jacques could not 
now be stopped from telling all he knew. 
He would tell no more—Jacques was that 
rare being of a higher life, a conscien- 
tious gossip. 

‘*Yes,’’ he continued, ‘‘ Monsieur 
Malhomme is the greatest of aeronauts, 
and madame is incomprehensible, superb ; 
her courage is of the most marvelous. 
Monsieur Steinert has made some 
improvement on the parachute, that 
makes it absolument parfaite,’’ said the 
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magnificent Jacques, with another of his 
sweeping gestures. ‘‘ It is safe—there is 
no danger with this parachute, It can- 
not fail to open and bring madame safely 
to the ground.”’ 

I was now eating my horse-steak, or 
whatever it might be—but which Jacques 
politely called ‘‘ bif stec ’’—and listened 
comfortably to my talkative Gaul. 

‘‘Madame gives another exhibition 
with this parachute the most perfect, 
to-morrow. It will be the last in France. 
Monsieur must go and see it. It would 
not do to miss a sight so wonderful. All 
Marseilles will go.’’ 

Jacques now masked his smiles in a 
Jovian frown, as he strode with measured 
steps and imposing grandeur toward 
another guest seeking a seat in the well- 
filled café. 

‘“¢ Does not monsieur think madame 
very beautiful ?’’ he inquired, returning 
to my table, where he could keep his eye 
turned in all directions. ‘‘ She has all 
her life been an acrobat, but she is very 
modest and very good.’’ Jacques sighed 
and shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Monsieur 
is jealous, they say ; but it is not madame’s 
fault if she is so pretty, and Monsieur 
Steinert makes eyes at her—as I have 
myself seen.’? He looked mysterious. 
‘“«I see many things, monsieur; but I 
am a philosopher and take no notice of 
these little affairs, except to sympathize 
always with the heart.’’ Here Jacques 
had to leave me again, and for once I 
was spared the polite but rather elaborate 
description of his philosophy. 

The next day arose like a flushed nymph 
out of a bath of dew. It was delightfully 
sunny and warm, with a fresh exhilarating 
air. Idrew_a long breath as I stepped 
briskly along La Cannebiére. I was 
following the crowd, and that meant all 
Marseillgs. Its whole motley population 
was bent on seeing the balloon-ascension 
and the parachute-jumper. 

The trains were crowded; and I felt 
as joyous and ready to run as a lot of 
wild youths who had been confined in 
the close compartment with me, when 
we alighted at St. Louis. This was the 
suburb of Marseilles where the balloon- 
ascension was to take place. 

We were too early ; and, as I had never 
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visited St. Louis before, I spent the time 


in walking about its busy streets. I had 
not gone very far before I encountered 
Jacques. I was glad, as the most lonely 
place in the world to me is in the midst 
of thousands of my own kind, if Iama 
stranger and alone. 

Jacques was always more talkative than 
a barber and more limber than a contor- 
tionist, and to-day he was—Jacques. 
His eyebrows talked, his nostrils talked, 
and the tips of his ears talked ; his legs, 
feet, arms, hands, talked. I enjoyed my 
cigar all the more from the fact that I 
was not obliged to listen attentively to 
Jacques’ monologue. He enjoyed his 
little speeches and fancied himself, I 
often thought, declaiming to a large 
audience instead of to one quiet middle- 
aged individual. 

‘‘Ah!’’ cried Jacques, drawing a long 
breath, ‘‘there is madame!’’ and he 
pointed to a lady seated in a carriage 
before a small house. It was the para- 
chute-jumper. She looked bright and 
flushed, and eagerly kissed an old man 
who came forth to greet her. 

‘‘It is her father,’’ said Jacques. 
‘‘She lived here once. See the old 
father, how proud! He too was an 
acrobat.”’ 

The old man entered the carriage. As 
he opened the door, we passed before it 
and saw that, besides madame, there was 
another occupant. It was the German 
scientist —— Monsieur Steinert. Jacques 
shook his head as the carriage drove off. 

‘< That is very indiscreet,’’ he said. 

We followed the miserable shambling 
horse attached to the carriage, as it 
meandered down a widening road. We 
soon found ourselves in a wide open field 
among thousands of curiosity-feeders like 
ourselves. 

The great balloon was inflated and 
tugging at its moorings, as though the 
breath within animated it with a savage 
restlessness. 

The scene which followed was charac- 
teristically French. The aeronaut made 
a little speech. He described the para- 
chute and the improvements invented by 
Monsieur Steinert, who thereupon had to 
make his bow and was duly applauded. 
Then madame was presented and cheered 
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till the crowd of yelling Frenchmen 
looked like a Paris mob of mad com- 
munists. Even her aged father had to 
be brought forward, and he bowed his 
old stage-bows proudly, as he held his 
daughter’s hand. 

‘‘How can he smile?’’ I said to 
Jacques, ‘‘when his daughter is about 
to risk meeting a horrible death ?’’ 

My philosopher shrugged his shoul- 
ders, turned his elbows inward and the 
upturned palms of his hands outward, 
arched his eyebrows into inverted V’s, 
and said: ‘‘ But she is brave and beau- 
tiful ; he is proud—her father. But oh! 
see! there she goes, la brave madame !”” 
And Jacques nearly dislocated every joint 
in his body, as he threw kisses at the 
parachute-jumper fast rising into the 
clouds. 

The balloon ascended very rapidly, 
and, it seemed to me, in almost a straight 
line. Even after it had reached a great 
height, it scarcely appeared to drift at all. 

We watched it with that keen relish 
which always makes a real danger hor- 
ribly delightful when our own gods are 
not threatened. Gradually the waving 
handkerchiefs of the balloonists became 
mere specks, then passed out of our 
vision. 

I don’t know whether the feeling of 
solemnity which stole over me oppressed 
any other breast with its uncanny weight ; 
possibly it did, for the wild cheering 
ceased and a strange stillness eloquent 
of expectation followed. With a unity of 
sentiments that was like the stringing of 
several notes into a sympathetic chord, 
we watched for the event of the day. At 
last, it occurred. A long-drawn intense 
‘‘Ah!’’ announced that madame had 
jumped from the balloon. 

Like a bit of vivid scarlet in the clear 
sunshine, she sped toward us with inde- 
scribable rapidity. The parachute had 
not yet opened. 

Our nerves were strained to a dry fierce 
tension as we watched the shooting figure 
dart downward. Would the parachute 
open ? 

My heart thumped as madly with 
excitement as must that in the bosom 
of the woman flashing like a meteorite 
through the air. 
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‘* But,’’ I inwardly panted, ‘‘ the para- 
chute will soon open and relieve the 
horrible feeling of being hurled through 
space at that tremendous rate! She will 
soon steady into a comparatively floating 
motion—a gradual descent !’’ 

But alas! seconds shot by, and the 
parachute was still closed. 

Great God! would it never open? A 
chill of horror swept over us; we craned 
our necks, we held our breaths, our pulses 
throbbed, our hearts knocked loudly, our 
lips grew dry, and yet the parachute had 
not opened. Was it hours, minutes, or 
seconds that we watched? ‘The clock 
could not measure the time; only the 
mental dial which writes his hours in 
furrows and gray hairs marked it on our 
souls. 

A deep groan distracted as for an 
instant. It came from Monsieur Stein- 
ert, who, with pallid face and wildly 
staring eyes, was gazing fixedly at the 
figure above us. 

Ah, madame’s old father! I had for- 
gotten him till I saw him fall on his 
knees, his blue and trembling lips moving 
in prayer. His tear-dimmed eyes gazed 
terror-stricken upward—only a little way 
now, only a little way, and yet the para- 
chute had not opened. 

With a savage bound, the German 
inventor sprang past me toward the spot 
where she must— 

But I turned away, cold in my blood, 
faint and dizzy. 

Then a cry of horror rose from the 
crowd now surging toward—oh, God! I 
could not look, and staggered rather than 
walked toward the station. 

As a frightful shriek rent my ears, I 
looked backward and saw the maddened 
German dash himself forward on some- 
thing scarlet that was stretched on the 
ground ; while the old father, dazed and 
half paralyzed, still knelt and mumbled 
his prayers. Then the crowd closed 
around that bit of scarlet raiment, and 
I saw no more. 

Had the aeronaut—my dark Mephisto 
of the night before—tampered with the 
parachute? Had he taken this means 
to revenge himself on his wife and her 
lover? Who can tell? I never could, 
though my suspicions have never slept. 


Therése M. Randall. 











Y advice is ‘Don’t,’’’ said 
im Dr. Basil French. <‘ But I 
am perfectly well aware that 
m you have not asked my 
advice.’’ 

‘¢T thank you very much for it. Still, 
I should like to understand the basis of 
as 

‘<I confess,’’ said Basil, ‘‘ that the 
logical basis of my advice is my private 
wish that you should refrain from the 
discussion of realistic novels in public.”’ 

It was early May, and the two were 
walking together in the Elysian Fields, 
as the beautiful park of X , With its 
slopes, ravines, streams, and woodlands, 
is called. 

To see Mildred, to exchange ideas 
with her, to talk of books, to talk of 
music and art, to discuss theories of life, 
- to tell her all that had been in his mind 
in the past, and almost all that he hoped 
for in the future, was by this time the 
chief necessity of Basil’s existence. 
What she felt in return was his ever- 
recurring problem! She liked him, of 
that he was certain. A dimple showed 
near her lips whenever he approached 
her, and her eyes rested on him as if 
they had found what they had been seek- 
ing. Her quick fancies, her imaginative 
perceptions, her sense of the comic, her 
impassioned rapidity in working toward 
some solution of every question he pre- 
sented to her, all seemed to be reserved 
for him above all others. 

Often he was pervaded by a soft intoxi- 
cation of belief that she waited for him ; 
that his coming was the signal for the 
real interest to begin. Oftener still, he 
was depressed by the conviction that her 
sympathy for him was purely a matter of 
intellectual curiosity: that she was read- 
ing him as she might read a book, and 
that, when she reached the last leaf, she 
would throw him aside. The girl seemed 
to him to feel no vital need of any friend, 
any helper. Her instinct was toward 
aerial freedom. 








To-day he had chanced to encounter 
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her near the park gate, and had asked 
if he might join her walk. She had told 
him frankly there could be no doubt 
about her wish in the matter. Her mood 
was as sunny as the afternoon. She wore 
a spring gown of some light tint, with a 
knot of ribbon here and there, whose 
effect was to give added lightness and 
buoyancy to her movement. The dog- 
wood was coming into bloom; Judas- 
trees burned against the background of 
firs; the flower-beds were full of gaudy 
tulips and pale hyacinths. 

She had remarked to him that she had 
been asked to address the final meeting 
of The Germ, on the subject of realistic 
novels. 

‘*You evidently consider that I have 
not mastered the subject,’’ she remarked, 
after pondering his words for a moment. 
‘“¢To tell the truth, I have read almost 
none of the distinctively realistic novels. 
But I could set to work and devour them 
in a week.”’ 

‘¢ My advice is ‘ Don’t. 

‘« Because it is against established con- 
ventions for a woman to confess that she 
reads a certain class of books ?’’ 

‘* Because of something that lies deeper 
than mere conventions. But no matter 
for that. To be frank, I hate to see you 
run after as an amusing spectacle ; list- 
ened to, not because what you say is 
particularly well worth hearing, although 
I know it is, but from the piquancy of 
its being a young, beautiful, and charm- 
ing girl who says it. There, now: are 
you angry with me?’’ 

‘“You consider, like Dr. Johnson, 
that a woman’s preaching is like a dog’s 
dancing—the surprise is not that he does 
it well, but that he does it at all.’’ 

Basil stood still for a moment, gazing 
straight before -him across the faintly 
colored uplands. 

‘‘Ts that it?’’ she asked, with a touch 
of petulance. 

He turned and looked at her ; his own 
face was crimson. 

‘*I cannot answer as if this were a 
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general case. It is not, general for me— 
it is particular. It is between you and 
me. I have come to love you with all 
my heart, Miss Gray; and by the very 
necessity of a man’s love, I am narrow, 
exclusive, jealous, where you are con- 
cerned.”’ 

‘¢Oh!’’ she exclaimed, and at the 
same time took three steps away from him. 

He had blurted out what he had 
meant never to utter until the right 
moment came, and by every sign this. 
was the wrong moment. 

‘* Having said so much,’’ he went on, 
‘<7 must say more: I ask you to be my 
wife.’’ 

‘<Oh,’’ said Mildred again, a sense of 
outrage implied in her look and tone. 

He took one stride and reached her. 
He laid his hand on her arm. 

‘Do you hate me?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘Hate you? Why should I hate you? 
Not the least in the world.’”’ 

‘Do you love me?”’ 

“« Not the least in the world.’’ 

‘¢Then,’’ said he, ‘‘I will go away. 
If you will not love me, the world itself 
is not wide enough for you and me.”’ 

Their eyes met, and she was frankly 
amazed at the signs of trouble in his face. 

‘¢What nonsense!’’ she cried, with 
scorn. _‘*We were friends, we are 
friends, we can go on and be better 
friends. I never before had a friend. 
Of course, a woman friend was what I 
asked for; but it is the unexpected that 
happens.’’ Her voice began to vibrate 
with a thrill born of feeling. <‘* You 
have done me good,’’ she went on. ‘I 
had begun to expect a great deal from 
you.”’ 

‘¢ Mildred,’’ he‘exclaimed, with fresh 
impetuosity, ‘‘I am ready to spend my 
best blood and my best strength in your 
service. Friends? You do not begin to 
know what the term can mean. Only 
as your husband can I be your best 
friend.’’ 

She shrank from the word. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing could induce me to marry,’’ she cried. 

‘‘If you like me as a friend,’’ he per- 
sisted, with vehemence, ‘‘ why not as a 
lover, a husband ?”’ 

‘IT do not like you at all, at this 
moment, simply for thrusting such a 
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word upon me. I feel you to be a 
tyrannical personality towering above 
me, trying to govern me.’’ 

‘‘You would hardly, here and now, 
care to have me go down on my knees. 
But in heart and feeling I am at your 
feet, Mildred. Honestly, if life is to 
be worth anything to me, I must have 
you init. There is a terrible vacuum in 
my existence ; I ask you to fill it up.”’ 

They were both laughing. 

‘*T dislike to be disobliging,’’ she 
returned, ‘‘ but it would not be an easy 
matter for me to marry when I was not 
in love; and I am not in love.’’ 

‘‘Marry me without being in love. 
Marry me with your eyes wide open. I 
do not flatter myself that I am capable 
of inspiring a feeling which could blind 
you to my faults. I need you all the 
more because of my faults.’’ 

‘“*No, no, no,’’ said Mildred. <‘ You 
do not begin to guess how impossible it 
would be .for me to marry, to give up 
everything I have planned and worked 
for. You do not realize how little I 
think of anything except my appointed 
work, the necessity of fulfilling my own 
individual destiny. I am very much 
interested in myself,’’ she pursued, with 
a brief laugh; ‘‘I intend to give myself 
free play and see what I can make of my 
life. I have not even finished my educa- 
tion yet. I expect to go back to the 
Victorian after a year or two, and study 
fora Ph.D. I have all sorts of schemes. 
I intend to take a lifetime for them and 
not to hurry.’’ 

He drew in a long breath as she spoke. 
He averted his eyes, he bit his lip. 

‘* Schemes in which I have no. part,’’ 
he said, heavily. ‘‘ Well, I wish you all 
happiness, Miss Gray. But no—lI will 
not be insincere. I can’t wish you to be 
happy without me. The day I become 
purely disinterested, I shall suffer less 
than I suffer at this moment. I see that 
Mrs. Fabian’s carriage is drawn up at 
the curve, and that she is beckoning to 
you. Permit me to take you to her.’’ 

He raised his hat to Mrs. Fabian, led 
Mildred across the intervening space, 
assisted her into the victoria, then say- 
ing: ‘*I must bid you a good-after- 
noon,’’ he walked rapidly away. 











Mildred, left to find explanations and 
comments for Mrs. Fabian, could hardly 
gather her thoughts together. A thou- 
sand words she had been ready to utter 
to Basil burned in her heart, and her 
tongue was stiff and stubborn. It had 
all been so sudden: he had been so 
impatient. Ah, that impatience which 
was a dominant note of character in him 
as in all men! That narrowness, that 
exclusiveness, that jealousy! As if the 
grate and the veil were to be prescribed 
to women ! 

In the thrill his words had awakened, 
she had not shot»the rejoinder which 
now occurred to her. Indeed, she had 
altogether been taken by surprise, and 
felt that she had not made her case clear. 
She could have found incontrovertible 
arguments against his selfish, not to 
say grasping, state of mind. She would 
have pointed out to him that the trouble 
lay in the prevalent foolish fable that 
men must fall in love with girls, and that 
girls are always dreaming of lovers. 
Banish this commonplace adherence to 
worn-out medizval romance, and the 
mental tendency to falling in love is 
banished. 

She did not doubt the efficacy of such 
counsel, and took it for granted that, 
although at the moment she had not been 
able~to make a convert of Dr. Basil 
French, the occasion was only postponed. 
But as days went on, and the thought 
pressed in upon her that he had said, 
unless she could love him, the world 
itself was hardly wide enough for them 
to walk apart, she was conscious of a 
tumultuous rush of sensations. 

She could not at first believe that he 
had deserted her. What had she said, 
what had she done, that he should in a 
moment renounce the pleasant inter- 
course which had become their daily 
habit? She had for years denounced 
men ; and this was like a man, selfishly 
to desire the attainment of his object, 
indifferent to the wishes and interests 
of others! Yet, when she recalled his 
words, his tones, his glances during that 
interview in the park, she was no longer 
inclined to beangry ; in recollection, they 
gained new efficacy—she was thrilled as 
his meaning became magnified and inten- 
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sified. Then, conscious that she was 
softening, she would cry: ‘Is it I, or 
is it somebody else, who decided to have 
a career of my own? Is it I, or another, 
who believes that, if woman is to be the 
powerful moving force of the twentieth 
century, she must be wise, strong, con- 
sistent, true to herself ?’’ 

All her powers had rushed in one cur- 
rent with her energies toward the hope of 
developing this new type of woman, and 
yet Basil had tried to lure her into the 
beaten track. All these eight weeks that 
she had known him, she had been con- 
scious of stimulus, of unexpected intel- 
lectual resources, a sense of power. How 
insidious his influence had been—flatter- 
ing her that she was free, yet all the time 
imprisoning her in meshes which, light as 
gossamer though they might be, she found 
it hard to throw off. For she was 
obliged to confess tbat, now she no 
longer saw him, although she was, to all 
appearance, leading the life she had 
hitherto led, the interest had flatly 
gone out of it: it lacked the central 
moving figure. 

One morning, Mrs. Fabian, with a 
glance at her husband, read out the 
announcement from the morning paper 
that Dr. French, accompanied by his 
son, Dr. Basil French, was to sail for 
Europe on the twelfth of May. 

It was already the tenth. Here was 
implacable reality for Mildred ; here was 
also a release trom her dilemma. She 
had wasted time, of late. Now, she told 
herself, there would be no more interrup- 
tion’, no more wavering between opposite 
ideals. She would now reserve herself for 
what was great, serious, and important. 

She was sorry she had promised to 
address The Germ on the subject of real- 
istic novels—not because of Dr. Basil 
French’s scruples, but because it meant 
more frittering away of time and declen- 
sion from her highest aims. He had 
objected from his own private point of 
view, which she need not in the least 
regard. She would never think of him 
again. Then, having decided never to 
think of him, she wert on thinking of 
every word he had uttered, of the general 
why and wherefore, of things tangled 
which might have been smooth, of what 
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is, compared with what might have been, 
until the fifteenth of May, on the evening 
of which day she was to address The Germ. 

She had read up nothing about real- 
istic novels ; she had made no effort to 
enlarge her knowledge of the subject. 
What she felt about the whole occasion 
was a curious languor and apathy. All 
at once, it occurred to her that, although 
Basil French was rapidly putting the 
ocean between them, news travels far, 
and he might hear what she was to say, 
and might accept her defiance of his 
advice as a triumphant repartee. She 
trusted to her woman's faculty of instan- 
taneous insight to give her something to 
say, and to her woman’s wit to bridge 
over the logical gap which yawned 
between her and the realistic novels she 
had not read, to some safe standing- 
ground. 

All X gathered to hear her. The 
night was warm! Mildred was dressed 
in white, and looked airy and girlish. 
A murmur ran round the room as she 
came forward. 

She began by saying that she brought 
to the discussion of the new realistic 
fiction no particular knowledge of the 
subject, and that indeed she was at issue 
with those who use the term realistic as 
the equivalent for what is ugly, animal, 
and pessimistic in tendency. To her, 
she declared, that only was real which was 
honest, sound, and sweet ; the source of 
strength, permanence, and progress to 
all mankind. The deformity, the dis- 
ease, the wickedness, which were the 
result of abnormal and unhealthy influ- 
ences, containing in themselves—as they 
must—the limitation of their strength 
and the necessity of their speedy decay, 
were forces to be rejected and combated : 
forces which never had conquered and 
never could conquer. Nature insists on 
health, light, and life, and punishes 
deviations from her requirements relent- 
lessly. And the most precious of the 
spoils of time is the chance gained for 
us to live with daily beauty, with order, 
sacredness, and purity in our lives. 
These are our realities and our necessi- 
ties. This was her text, and then she 
told the story of Anna Karénina. 

Everyone observed that, as the girl 
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speaker was rounding off her discourse, 
suddenly she flushed and for a moment 
seemed to lose the thread, then regain it, 
and went on with fresh animation and 
crisper and more incisive touch. The 
truth was that Mildred had caught a 
glimpse of Basil French standing in a 
corner of the room, and for a moment 
everything had whirled round before her 


eyes. 


He approached her.as she stood sur- 
rounded by a group who congratulated 
and applauded her. Her eyes met his 
with startled and conscious meaning. 

‘You did not take my advice,’’ he 
remarked. 

‘¢T had promised to speak ; still, I did 
not like not to take your advice.’’ 

He was smiling ; he bent forward and 
said : 

‘<Your way of doing as you like 
charmed me. Perhaps you remember that 
you always had a way of charming me.”’ 

‘IT had forgotten,’’ said Mildred, 
saucily. ‘It is so long since I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you.’ 

Later, when she was following Mrs. 
Fabian to her carriage, he came up. 

‘‘Why not walk home?’’ he said. 
‘¢The moon is full, the night is like 
summer,”’ 

‘‘T am going to walk,’’ Mildred said 
to Mrs. Fabian. It was a_ pleasure 
snatched out of the very teeth of loss and 
loneliness, to see him. 

‘«« Please take my arm,’’ he said. ‘I 
want to monopolize you for a moment. 
I sail for Europe, to-morrow at three 
o’clock.”’ 

‘«T heard that you had already sailed.”’ 

‘‘Without bidding you good-bye? 
Hardly. Besides, I waited to hear what 
you had to say about the realists.’’ 

‘¢Ah!’’ murmured Mildred. 

‘<T decided to go back to Berlin, 
within three days after I saw you in the 
park. At first, I tried to set to work. 
There are experiences which make a fel- 
low cynical. Isaid to myself: ‘Let a 
man know his own line and keep to it.’ 
But it was of no use, so I told my father 
I must return to Europe. He said he 
needed a holiday and would go with me. 
We have only each other, you know, and 
he is very good to me. We shall go first 











to Norway, then in the fall to the East 
probably. You told me to go to Jericho ; 
this is my opportunity and yours. Have 
you been very glad to be rid of me?’’ 

Let her struggle as she might to vie 
with him in high spirits, Mildred was 
conscious of a lack of. rebound. He 
evidently considered everything rounded 
off, complete, finished, dead. He looked 
at her with an eager expression when she 
did not speak. 

‘¢ Well ?’’ he said, presently. 

‘¢ You see,’’ she observed, with an 
effort at lightness, ‘‘ that I supposed you 
were half-way across the Atlantic—that 
you had gone without a. word.’’ 

‘¢Did you-care particularly? But no 
—lI will not press questions. You have 
something better to do in life than to 
love me, and we shall go our two ways. 
You demand freedom, serenity, ideal 
aims; if you. have any feeling, you 
intend that it shall justify the expense of 
the candle. What I want, on the other 
hand, is just my own selfish happiness— 
the blessedness of help, of consolation, 
of comradeship. It would be nothing 
to you to realize that, if you put out 
your hand, somebody seeks it, clasps it, 
holds it. But it would be everything to 
me. I stumble without it, like a, child 
on arough road. You have the keys to 
everything in life I hold precious; so, 
without you to turn the locks, I shall 
have nothing precious. Still, I wanted 
to snatch just one moment. We are at 
least friends. You yourself said that we 
had been, were still, and could go on 
being friends.’’ He bent his head and 
swiftly kissed the hand which lay on his 
arm. She would have withdrawn it, but 
his own closed over it. ‘‘ This is mere 
friendliness,’’ he said. ‘‘ To-morrow 
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night, I shall be out of sight of land, 
and you will be free to go your own 
way.’’ 

Mildred felt like crying out. She had 
quivered at his words ; they were like the 
shrewdest irony. All of human blessed- 
ness seemed to be offered in this compan- 
ionship. Alone against the world? Why 
should she stand alone? Why should 
she fight the world? Conquered and 
despoiled, what could the world give her 
in return for rejecting this joy immeas- 
urable? What childish folly for her to 
reject that which was the only thing she 
realized a clear need of? Still, what she 
said was: 

‘IT hope your journey will be pleas- 
ant.’”’ 

‘‘Delightful,’’ he returned, curtly. 
‘Much you know of my state of mind. 
But you have refused me once, twice, 
thrice. Wretch in fetters as I am, I 
must bear my pain and be silent.’’ 

They were pausing before the Fabians’ 
door. 

‘¢ This is good-bye,’’ said Basil, and 
he took both her hands in his. 

‘<I do not understand you,’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ when you say I have refused 
you three times.’’ 

‘« First you declared me to be a tyran- 
nical personality ; then that you would 
have none of me, and were going back 
to college to study fora Ph.D.; and then 
to-night.’’ 

‘“‘How to-night?’ she asked, with 
some archness. 

‘Do you mean,”’ he cried, ‘‘ that you 
will give up that career—’’ 

‘¢T do not feel, at this moment, that I 
have any career—that there is anything 
in the world it costs to give up except— 
you,’’ said Mildred. “i, 

Ellen Olney Kirk. 
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ACHEL had succeeded in effect- 
R ing a second mortgage. She 
carried the five hundred dollars 

to Dinah. 

‘¢ Take care of this,’’ she said to her 
sister; ‘‘it is all that stands between us 
and poverty.”’ 

‘¢ Ts it well to keep it in the house ?’’ 
asked Dinah, in her low suppressed 
voice. 

‘*Put it in father’s strong -box,”’ 
answered Rachel; ‘‘it will be safe 
enough there—these days,’’ and turned 
and feebly left the room. 

Dinah waited until the thump, thump, 
of Rachel’s feet no longer sounded on 
the stairs; then she softly went up and 
put the money in the iron box which 
stood, as it had stood in their father’s 
lifetime, between the windows in the 
room she now called hers. 

The box. had nothing in it except the 


“deeds of the house, now pretty well 


eaten up by the two mortgages. 

For the Fairhills were poor women 
who had once been in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Mismanagement of their 
dead father’s estate had brought them to 
their present state, closely bordering on 
penury. ' 

Rachel could but blame Dinah for this 
condition of affairs, their down-going 
dating from Dinah’s great dereliction of 
years ago. Rachel, languishing in her 
chamber, bethought her so much of the 
past that bitterness clung to her spirit, 
and she could not be overly gentle 
toward her sister. She could remember 
the time when Dinah, her junior by ten 
years, had been comely and sprightly. 
They two were all their father had. He 
was engaged in building-operations, and 
left his younger daughter to the care of 
her sister, though Rachel feared that she 
was scarcely capable of the management, 
having it borne in upon her that Dinah 


possessed developing traits she had never - 


before encountered. She let many 
things pass; but, when Dinah was fully 
nineteen and of an age to have done 
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with childish ebullitions, Rachel one 
day came upon her singing what she 
deSignated as a ribald song. She 
requested Dinah to be silent. 

‘*Tt is only ‘Annie Laurie,’ ’’ Dinah 
explained, not without effrontery. 

‘*It is unseemly,’’ returned Rachel. 
‘« Music, indeed! What does thee think 
of thyself ?’’ 

‘¢T know what I think of thee,’’ cried 
Dinah, a deep pink in her cheeks. 

‘*Keep thy thought for thyself,’’ 
retorted Rachel; ‘‘thee will need all 
thy thought after I have told father of 
thy carryings-on.”’ 

‘¢ My carryings-on ?’’ repeated Dinah. 
¢ Oh!” 

Rachel faced her. 

‘¢Dinah,’’ said she, ‘‘I will refer to 
nothing that occurred prior to a week 
ago. Thee was not in Meeting last 
First-day. Thee staid at home, com- 
plaining of headache.’’ 

‘*T had headache, and—’’ 

‘‘Thee let father and me go alone. 
After we had left thee, thee had com- 
pany.”’ 

‘*Who says so?’’ demanded Dinah, 
with a show of defense. 

‘IT do,’’ answered Rachel. ‘I was 
not satisfied to leave thee when thee was 
sick ; so, after I saw father go in on the 
men’s side, I left Meeting and came 
back home. ‘Thee was in the garden, 
down by the currant-bushes, and James 
Gordon was with thee. Was it he who 
taught thee thy Annie-song ?”’ : 

Dinah had not a word to say; her 
treachery loomed awful in her own eyes. 
She thought her heart would break. 

For James Gordon was not a Friend. 
She had met him in Salem, when she had 
visited the Conrows. Samuel Conrow 
knew James Gordon in the city, and 
invited him to come to Salem. Imme- 
diately Dinah saw the bright active 
young man, so different from any man 
she had hitherto met, something within 
her flew out to him. He seemed almost 
like one of the brave Indian chiefs whose 








woes Rachel never tired of expatiating 
on, but whose prowess most appealed to 
Dinah. She was frightened, and hastened 
her visit to an end. 

When she reached home and took up 
the old life there, she found that she was 
always thinking of James Gordon. She 
did not mention him, even to Rachel ; 
so, when he one day marched into the 
house in company with her father, she 
became painfully warm. 

‘¢Friend,’’ said her father, ‘‘ these 
are my daughters.’ Rachel and Dinah, 
James Gordon desires to buy my lot 
near by. While he is here, you will 
make him comfortable.”’ 

Now, Rachel loved her young sister 
with almost a mother’s love: she had 
cared for her since their mother’s death, 
a good many years back; she under- 
stood her sister as her mother might 
have done. Therefore, when she noted 
Dinah’s perturbation at sight of the 
stranger, she knew that the two had met 
before, and she was shocked at Dinah’s 
not having spoken of the man. 

When their father and Gordon left 
the room, she looked rebukingly at her 
sister. Dinah burst into tears. 

‘¢Rachel,’’ she said, telling her all, 
‘‘he frightened me, and I tried to for- 
get him. That is why I never spoke of 
him to thee.’’ 

‘¢Why,’’ asked Rachel, with a sink- 
ing at the heart, the which she resented, 
‘did he frighten thee, and where was 
the necessity to forget him ?”’ 

‘¢T cannot tell thee,’’ Dinah answered ; 
‘¢T only know that it isas I say. Prob- 
ably it was because he is of the world, 
and father objects to such.’’ 

“¢ Does he ?”’ 

‘‘As friends,’’ stammered Dinah. 

“¢ Does he ?’’ again asked Rachel. 

For answer, Dinah threw her arms 
about her sister and hid her face in, 
Rachel’s bosom. ‘¢$Oh, Rachel! 
Rachel !”’ 

Rachel put her firmly away. 

‘¢ Would thee marry out of Meeting ?”’ 
she asked, without further preamble. 

«* Not when I am not asked to doso,’’ 
as boldly answered Dinah, resentful of 
the treatment of her tender confession. 

Rachel realized the new element that 
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had entered her sister’s life, and her own 
powerlessness to combat it. 

James Gordon was in the house five 
days; she knew that he and Dinah had 
meetings. She could not be inhospita- 
ble; when he was no longer their guest, 
she would speak to her father. 

Then First-day came and Dinah’s 
headache, then the day of the song. 

Dinah was profligate in all this, and 
Rachel was, at her wit’s end to know 
how to act. When she had gone from 
Dinah, after Dinah’s bold words regarding 
the song and her opinion of her sister, 
Rachel turned the matter over in her 
mind. She decided that there was but 
one thing for her to do, hard as it might 
be for her to do it. She waited till her 
father came in, when she laid the case 
before him. He was considerably dis- 
turbed. 

‘« Where is Dinah ?’’ he asked. 

Just then, the door opened, letting in 
a flood of sunlight. Dinah stood in the 
golden radiance: habited in her pale- 
gray gown, her fair hair smoothed about 
her shapely head, she looked like a 
beautiful silver thing. 

Rachel, in her great love for her, 
thought with a pang that Dinah had 
never before looked so fair. Something 
shining from her eyes that was more 
than brightness, something illuminating 
her countenance more than the sunshine 
enveloping her, made Rachel regret that 
she had spoken to her father, and~yet 
which told her that she should have 
spoken sooner. 

She glanced at her father, and found 
that he regarded his younger daughter 
oddly. For, in the brightness of it all, 
Dinah so resembled her mother when she 
was overly brilliant with the hectic of 
her last illness, that she affected her 
father even against his will, and he kept 
his eyes on her while, in a low voice 
that would be gentle, he told her with- 
out comment all that Rachel had just 
told him. 

Dinah listened attentively, then she 
did a most outrageous thing: said the 
cruelest of words and the most untrue— 
the words that separated her from her 
sister. 

‘Rachel is jealous of me,’’ she said. 
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Her father’s brow darkened. 

‘¢ Nay,’’ she went on, recklessly, ‘‘ thee 
need not be put out. I should be false, 
if I were to say that I do not care for 
James Gordon.”’ ‘ 

‘¢Go to thy room,’’ commanded he, 
«‘and read thy Discipline.’’ 

With her chin in the air, Dinah 
marched up the stairs. She heard the 
murmur of voices down in the parlor, 
and she knew she was the subject of dis- 
cussion. She waited for Rachel. Pretty 
soon, she heard her coming up. 

But Rachel did not enter the room 
where Dinah was—the chamber they 
occupied in common; she went to the 
room of their father, where the iron box 
was kept, the lid of which Dinah heard 
fall as it slipped from Rachel’s nervous 
fingers. 

‘‘Rachel!’’ called she. ‘‘ Rachel !’’ 

Rachel came to her, white and trem- 
bling. 

‘‘ Father wished me to put away the 
money that has just been paid him for 
his lot of ground,” she said. ‘‘ James 
Gordon is the purchaser; he is down- 
stairs.’’ 

Dinah had meant to reproach her sis- 
ter, feeling wild and beyond reasoning. 
But she had not expected to hear that the 
man who had caused the confusion was 
even now with her father, coming at the 
most inopportune of times. 

‘¢T blame thee,’’ she said to Rachel, 
with compressed lips. ‘‘ Thee !’’ 

Rachel sank into a chair, her hands 
before her face. Dinah looked from the 
window. ‘They heard the voices down- 
stairs, Gordon’s raised and excited. 
Rachel put her. fingers to her ears. All 
at once, something fell heavily in the 
parlor. Dinah started. 

‘<Thee must not go down,’’ Rachel 
said. 

‘<Who will hinder me?’’ demanded 
Dinah. 

She flew to the door and down the 
stairs to the parlor. Her father, with 
red face, sat before the polished mahog- 
any table. Opposite him, standing, his 
chair overturned, was a dark young man, 
plainly one of the world’s people, and 
one of the most impulsive and passion- 
ate; he was upbraiding the father of the 
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girl he loved and haughtily demanding 
fair treatment. 

‘*Have I not been fair with thee?’ 
asked Friend Fairhill. 

‘©No,’’ thundered Gordon. 
my money back again.’’ 

‘The money is no longer thine,’’ was 
the reply; ‘‘thee purchased my land 
with it.’’ 

‘«] purchased the ground that I might 
build on it a house for Dinah and me.’’ 

‘“«Thee should have told me _ that 

before entering into negotiations with 
me.’’ 
‘* Dinah thought it best I should first 
have the ground, and thus prove to you 
that I did not mean to take her far from 
you when she became my wife.’’ 

‘Thee may not marry her,’’ Friend 
Fairhill said, loudly; ‘‘her birthright 
shall never be forfeited. Dinah’s: hus- 
band should bea Friend. Marriage with 
thee would indeed take her far from me 
and her duty.’’ 

‘“«Then give me back the money I 
paid you for the ground.’’ 

‘‘A bargain is a bargain; if I were to 
refund thee what thee has paid me for 
the land, after thee has confessed what. 
thee has to me, I should feel that I was 
in collusion with thee in a nefarious 
plan. A bargain is a bargain; I have 
the money, and thee has the land.”’ 

Gordon took a paper from his pocket, 
and, blinded with anger, tore it into 
several pieces, which he flung to the 
floor. 

‘¢ There,’’ he said, ‘‘is the deed for 
the property! Now will you give me 
back the money ?’’ 

‘‘Assuredly not,’’ returned the Friend ; 
‘« when thee feels like having a new deed 
drawn up, I will sign it.”’ 

The young man took a step toward 
him. 

“¢ Wait !”’ 

It was Dinah’s voice. She stood for 
a second in the doorway. ‘Then she 
disappeared. Again she was in the door- 
way. She went up to Gordon and held 
out her hand, in which was the money 
Rachel had put in the strong-box upstairs. 

‘¢ Dinah !’’ called her father. 

‘‘Nay,’’ she said, defiantly,: ‘‘ thee 
has not done well. Nor,’’ she contin- 
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ued, turning to Gordon, ‘‘has thee. 
A bargain is a bargain, as my father says, 
and thee knows it. Go away, now; thee 
cai see me another time—not now.”’ 

«*But, Dinah, I would explain—’’ 
Gordon began, when she held up her 
hand. 

‘Not now,’’ she said; and, with a 
look that was not of unmixed satisfaction 
on his face, he left the parlor and the 
house. 

When she heard the garden-gate click 
to, she turned around to address her 
father. Then she cried out for Rachel. 

Friend Fairhill lay back in his chair, 
his face purple, his hands working. 
Rachel was in the room, holding him 
and bitterly accusing Dinah, who had 
shrunk into a corner. 

The evening of that day, Gordon’ came 
to the door. He was met by Rachel, 
looking gaunt and haggard. 

‘¢ Dinah is ill,’’ she said. 

‘«She will see me,’’ he replied, non- 
chalantly. ‘‘ There need be no ruses to 
keep her from me.’’ 

‘¢ She is ill,’’ Rachel said, as before ; 
““ too ill to see thee.’’ 

‘¢ Then I will see her father,’’ declared 
Gordon. ‘‘ Take me to your father. I 
will see him !’’ 

«* Come, then !’’ said Rachel. 

He would have gone into the parlor. 

‘* He is not there,’’ she said. 

She led him up the stairs into a room 
fresh with summer. The first thing he 
noted, standing out in glaring contrast 
with the snowy walls, was an iron box 
between the windows. An_ elderly 
Quakeress stood between him and the 
bed. Rachel touched her on the shoul- 
der. 

‘‘Abby Conrow,”’ she said, ‘‘ will thee 
move?’’ She pointed to the bed. 
‘¢ There is my father,’’ she said. 

Gordon looked upon the face of a dead 
man. He hurried from the house. That 
night, he learned that Thomas Fairhill 
had died of apoplexy in the morning, 
and that Dinah was threatened with 
brain - fever. He knew that she must 
accuse herself for her father’s death, and 
he had never loved her more dearly than 
when he thought of that accusation. But 
he accused himself of nothing. 
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He witnessed the funeral, which Dinah’ 
did not attend. The day after the burial, 
irritated by doubt and dread, he went to 
Rachel. She met him quietly and he 
explained many things to her, his love 
for her sister foremost in all that he said. 

‘It must rest with Dinah,’’ she said, 
when he had finished. ‘‘When she is 
well enough, thee can speak to her.”’ 

‘*In the meanwhile, you will do what 
you can to separate us.’’ 

‘«T will do nothing.’’ 

‘¢One way or the other? Then you 
are not like an elder sister taking a 
mother’s place; you are cruel.’’ 

‘«Is thee less so, coming to me at this 
time ?”’ 

‘<I am not considerate, I know; but 
I am beside myself with love for your 
sister. Can you not understand that ?’’ 

‘« Thee can see Dinah when she is well 
enough,’’ returned Rachel. 

He knew that Dinah was desperately 
ill. He came daily for reports of her 
condition. In a month, she was consid- 
ered past danger. Two weeks more, 
and calm Rachel told him he might see 
her. 

She took him up the stairs, into the 
room where she had taken him once 
before. His heart nearly stopped beat- 
ing: should she show him a corpse, as 
upon that other time ? 

There sat Dinah, wan and thin—as 
thin as Rachel, who had nursed her. She 
looked up at him as he entered the room. 
He would have taken her hand. 

‘‘Nay,’* she said, complainingly ; 
‘<why can’t thee let me rest? I have 
killed my father, so. thee should let me 
rest. Does thee know this was father’s 
room ?—that that iron box is where we 
keep our money, and is where I took the 
money from, that day, and gave it back 
to thee? This is my room now; I can- 
not sleep with Rachel any more. Here 
I shall sit and think of father’s good- 
ness, so ill requited by me.’’ 

She turned from him and mused. He 
saw that her mind had broken. Rachel 
motioned for him to leave the room. In 
the hall below, he turned his blanched 
face to her. There was a light in her 


eyes; her blame of him had consisted 
in her taking him to Dinah, whose pres- 
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ent condition, as well as her father’s 
death, she must call his doing. 

He did not look at her a second time, 
but hastened from her presence. She 
saw him but once again in her life. 

As time passed on, Dinah mended ; 
her physical health returned, and with 
it mental strength. But only to a 
degree: for she was never quite as she 
had been, and was soon said to be 
‘<feeble.’’ Rachel had many trouble- 
some days with her—times of hysteria 
and strange anger; but, outside of this, 
she had small cause of complaint against 
Dinah. 

For Dinah had changed in many ways 
from her former self. Her appearance 
was Other than it had been; her eyes 


were dull and listless, her hair had™ 


patches of gray in its rich abundance. 
From being the drone of. the house, she 
became its active principle: forever at 
work, scrubbing, digging in the garden, 
doing the roughest labor. Had she 
been a member of the Catholic Church, 
she might have been accredited with 
performing works of supererogation. 
But never did she speak of her father 
nor of Gordon. 

Gordon had left the place, the day he 
saw her in her room, and she certainly 
heard no word of him. Rachel often 
wondered if she thought of him, for 
Dinah seemed to have little thought of 
anyone—a toiling, tireless woman. 

Yet Rachel had more important 
matters to claim her attention than 
Dinah’s state of mind regarding her 
quondam admirer. Affairs were not 
prosperous with them; their father had 
taught them little of business, conceding 
that Dinah and the Indians were enough 
for Rachel, while, as for his younger 
daughter, business and she were far apart 
as the poles. When Rachel was thrown 
upon her own resources, she found her- 
self in a sea of difficulties ; after the law 
had cleared a way into stiller water, she 
discovered that she must be careful in 
order to preserve sufficient income to 
maintain them as they had ever lived. 

She was not careful—how could she 
be, in her nervous state?—and the 
acquirements of her father’s diligence 
dwindled away, year by year. But for 
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twenty years, amid distress of mind and 
body, she managed to escape positive 
wreck. Then, as it seemed to her, the 
sickness that had carried off her mother 
attacked her, and every evening her thin 
cheeks bore a brilliant rose. 

It became a habit with Rachel to let 
Dinah do everything. In time, she even 
relegated to her the management of the 
money they had. For she must rest 
much these days, and she fell into a way 
of caring little how matters went. 

Then, one day, Dinah came to her. 

‘There is no money in the strong- 
box,’’ she said. 

Rachel started. Had it come to this? 
Of all their father-had left them, did 
nothing remain save the house they lived 
in? She had some few dollars in her 
purse } before they were gone, she had 
effected a mortgage on the house. The 
money so obtained lasted them three 
years longer, and then came the making 
of the second mortgage for five hundred 
dollars. When that was gone, what 
would come? 

So, when Dinah said, as she took the 
money from her sister, ‘‘Is it well to 
keep it in the house?’’ Rachel answered 
bitterly enough: <‘‘ Put it in father’s 
strong-box up in thy room; it will be 
safe enough there—these days.’’ 

When she was in-her chamber, she fell 
to wondering if Dinah understood the 
unfair allusion. She heard Dinah in her 
own room, putting away the money, and 
she groaned. 

‘*T shall not last till it is all gone,’’ 
she said to herself; ‘‘but what will 
become of her?’’ 

It was to be her last cross—what was 
to become of Dinah after she was taken 
away? ‘There was the cousin in Salem: 
Dinah might obtain a home there, Dinah 
not being sensitive enough to resent her 
position as a dependant. But the pain 
was great to Rachel, as, lying in her 
bed, she thought of one of Thomas Fair- 
hill’s daughters subsisting on charity. 
The day when she had brought home 
the amount.of the second mortgage, her 
thoughts were so dreary that they made 
her still weaker than she had been. 

In_ the early morning following, as 
Dinah went downstairs, she called her. 














«‘T think I will not get up to-day,”’ 
she said. 

‘¢ If thee thinks thee is better in bed,”’’ 
returned Dinah, ‘‘ why, rest there. Has 
thee any new pain ?’’ 

‘‘Thee knows I am always having 
new pains,’’ answered Rachel. 

Dinah’s-eyes were full of solicitude, 
and, after she had gone below, Rachel 
found herself wondering if she had mis- 
judged Dinah: if there still existed in 
her a trace of that old delicacy of senti- 
ment which had made her so weak, so 
lovable, in her young days. Indeed, 
the look in Dinah’s eyes gave her food 
for cogitation all that day. Had she 
been unfair regarding Dinah, years ago? 
Had she done for Dinah the best she 
might have done? She herself. had 
never loved; there had never come her 
way a man who could make her thrill 
by his mere presence. She could not 
understand the emotion of love; had 
she been called upon to analyze it, she 
would have declared it undesirable, even 
indelicate. She had cared fondly for 
her father and mother and Dinah, and 
she had pitied the Indians; beyond 
that, her feelings were negative. If 
Dinah had been carried away by her 
sentiment for a man, then she had 
forsaken maidenliness; and that that 
man was of the world’s people proved 
Dinah beyond the pale of compre- 
hension. Sometimes she feared that 
Dinah had always been ‘‘feeble.’’ No, 
she could not understand Dinah’s infat- 
“uation, though she feared she had 
treated her as though she were reprobate 
rather than irresponsible. She thought 
of Dinah; she thought of the Conrows, 
to whom she might go when she was 
alone in the world. Thought of the 
Conrows could not be dissociated from 
the man Dinah had met there more than 
a score of years ago. All the tragedy 
the man had brought into their lives 
started up before her and made her 
worse than ever. She coughed all night 
long, and several times Dinah came in 
from the adjoining room with proffers of 
aid, only to be curtly dismissed. 

After that, there came alternate days 
of Rachel’s going downstairs and remain- 
ing up in her chamber. She made no 
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mystery of her physical condition, and 
Dinah fully understood it. 

After a month of this life, she had a 
long talk with Dinah, explaining the 
exigencies of the case and speaking 
calmly of her end. 

‘* Thee can go to Salem,”’ she said. 

‘“‘Oh, yes,’’ responded Dinah; «I 
shall not lack for a home.’’ 

Rachel shrank at this; it pained her 
unto death to hear a Fairhill say she 
should not ‘‘ lack’’ for a home. 

‘*Dinah,’’ she said, ‘‘has thee any 
feeling forme? But there! Thee does 
not understand. And I am keeping 
thee from thy work.”’ 

She turned her face to the window. 
She heard Dinah leave the room. Had 
she made her as she was? She bowed 
her head, searching for blame of herself 
and finding none. Then she felt 
drowsy. 

Suddenly she started, hearing the 
click of the latch of the garden-gate. 
She looked out. A man was on. the 
garden-walk ,below—a shambling, ill- 
garbed creature. 

‘‘A tramp!’’ she said. ‘I do hope 
Dinah will get rid of him at once, and 
not come up and ask if he may sleep in 
the out-house, as she has done before.’’ 

Her talk with Dinah and her subse- 
quent thought had put her out of humor. 

Dinah, in the kitchen, also heard the 
gate-latch click. She too saw the man 
in the garden. He glanced about him, 
stopping to look up at the front of the 
house before going around to the back 
door. She saw that he was a drinking- 
man, and Rachel had no patience with 
such. She caught his eye from the 
kitchen window before he came to the 
door. He paused on the threshold and 
regarded her. A peculiar expression 
came into his face; when it went away, 
he looked pale for all the bronze of 
exposure. 

‘« Thee would like something to eat ?’’ 
Dinah said. 

She bustled about and got a sandwich 
for him. 

‘« There is coffee in the pot, left over 
from breakfast,’’ she said. 

She poured some into a bowl, which 
she placed on the table. 
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‘‘Thee had better sit down at the 
table,’’ she said. ‘‘ Thee will crumb my 
floor if thee stands.’’ 

He took the seat she indicated, while 
she spread a newspaper at his feet to 
catch the fragments of his repast. Then 
she went about her duties, but watched 
him from the corner of her eye. Once 
she turned to stir a mess upon the fire, 
which she was preparing for Rachel. 
Realize as she might that she had better 
get rid of the man as soon as possible, 
yet, stirring the custard, she thought 
how Rachel had said to her upstairs: 
‘* Has thee any feeling for me?’’ 

Feeling for Rachel? There was some- 
thing within her which for over a score 
of years had accused Rachel; Rachel 
might have done so differently in the 
old time, had she only tried to gauge the 
heart of her young sister. Any feeling 
for Rachel? She could not understand. 

‘«¢ Dinah !’’ 

She paused, with the spoon uplifted in 
her hand. Why should Rachel’s words 
upstairs make much that was over and 
done forever come back to her? Why 
should she almost think her name was 
pronounced by a voice that touched her 
more than any other voice she had ever 
heard? For more than twenty years, 
she had resolutely tried to eliminate 
from her memory the tone of that voice, 
together with the owner of it; for more 
than twenty years, the efforts at forget- 
fulness had wrought sadder changes in 
her than those caused by the sickness 
occasioned by her father’s sudden taking- 
off. 

‘¢ Dinah !’’ 

She thought of her youth ; of the fear- 
ful happiness of loving and being loved ; 
of the sweet insanity of her caring to be 
married out of Meeting; of the rapture 
of having once lifted up her voice in 
song such as he sang to her; of First- 
days down in the garden by the currant- 
bushes, when it was overly warm indoors, 
and her father napped, with a handker- 
chief over his face to keep off the flies, 
and Rachel bided in the parlor beside 
him, ostensibly thinking of her Indians, 
though Dinah suspected that she napped 
too. She was young again; she was 
comely again; her head did not ache 


and swim any more; she recalled the 
happy dreams as she rested at night 
beside Rachel, to wake and think of 
happy meetings in the day-time when 
Rachel should not miss her from the 
house. A score of years slipped from 
her ; she was no longer feeble ; her mind 
was clear and illogical as love could make 
it; there was no prospect of loneliness 
for her; there was no need of begging 
a home from the Conrows ; there was no 
constant accusation in Rachel’s eyes, no 
conscience telling her that she had short- 
ened her father’s days. 

‘¢ Dinah !”’ 

Strange possibilities came up before 
her. She saw her father, scarcely older 
than she remembered him, and he was 
down by the currant-bushes, leading a 
little child by the hand—a little child 
who called him ‘Grandfather.’’ And 
here was Rachel, well and happy, used 
to music now: there was a little child in 
the house, that must be crooned to sleep. 
And here—gentle, understanding, noble 
—was another, a man high in the esteem 
of men, who came to her as she regarded 
the home-picture, and, placing his arm 
around her, stooped and looked into her 
eyes and called her wife. 

Then there was a mist, a confusion, 
and she feared she was about to have one 
of the spells she used to have years ago. 
When she knew that she was sinking, 
falling, and hoping that Rachel would 
not want her till she was all right again, 
she felt a touch upon her arm. She 
sprang back. The man to whom she 
had given food confronted her. 

‘¢ Don’t you know me, Dinah ?”’ 

Her hand went up over her heart ; the 
kitchen was spinning around. 

‘‘You are not so glad to see me as 
you used to be,’’ he went on. ‘I have 
called you over and over again: are you 
deaf? And—but where is your sister ?’’ 

She opened her lips to speak, but failed 
to utter a sound. © 


‘*You had better sit down,” he said, | 


and placed a chair for her. 

She drew herself up. 

‘*No,’’ she said, ‘‘I will stand.’’ 

He seemed puzzled at her manner. 

*¢ Don’t, you know me?”’ he asked, a 
second time. , 
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*¢ Yes,’’ she answered. 

He was clearly nonplussed. There 
was silence between them. 

At last, he asked as before: 

‘< Where is Rachel ?’’ 

‘‘She is in her room,’’ answered 
Dinah, “ ill.’’ e 

‘¢T am sorry for that,’’ he said, with 
alacrity. He shifted his position. 
‘‘Well,’’ he sard, ‘‘I did not think I 
should meet with such a reception as 
this. It is my presumable condition in 
life that must account for it. Look 
here !’’ 

He took the food she had given him 
and threw it from the window, china.and 
all, and she heard the clacking of the 
fowls as they ran to get it. Then he 
faced her angrily. 

‘“<You are my last resource,’’ he said, 
rapidly. ‘Your sister would call me a 
wretch for saying so. She always mis- 
trusted me. Maybe she was right; I do 
not know. All that I know is that I 
have never prospered since that day, now 
so long ago, when you cast me off. More 
than that, I have gone wrong: to-day I 
stand before you, homeless, penniless, and 
accused of crime. Do you hear me? 
Accused of crime! I am fleeing from 
justice, not the law only. In my deep- 
est distress, I thought of you—of your 
being well-off in this world’s goods, of 
your happy deliverance from a union 
with me. I resolved to appeal to you. 
You may not have cared for me, but a 
woman must always respect the man who 
would have made her his wife. I must 
leave this country: I must have money 
to get away.’’ He paused for breath. 

Her face was hot ; she realized that he 
was trading upon her old regard for him, 
treating her with the greatest contempt 
in so doing. The spoon she held fell 
from her hand and rattled upon the 
floor. 

‘‘Air !’’ she gasped, and stumbled out 
into the garden. 

The breeze restored her somewhat. 
She could not reason, but she felt 
stronger. A wild fear came to her, a 
desire to get rid of her visitor. 

She looked around, and found that he 
had not followed her into the garden. 
She hurried into the kitchen. He was 
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not there, though his hat lay on the 
table. The door leading to the hall was 
open, and Rachel was pounding and 
calling for her. She hurried up the 
stairs, expecting to find him in Rachel’s 
room—blaming and accusing as of old, 
putting the responsibility of everything 
upon poor Rachel. 

‘¢ Dinah,’’ Rachel cried, while she was 
still on the stairs, ‘‘ what is thee doing at 
the strong-box? And why does thee not 
answer me?’ 

Dinah darted into. her whitewashed 
room. 

Gordon had raised the lid of the box 
he had noticed twice before and always 
remembered ; he had seen it once when 
he had entered that room’and looked on 
the dead face of her father, and again 
when he had gone to her in her conva- 
lescence and she had sent him away from 
her. 

She fairly flew to him and caught him 
by the wrist. 

‘‘Not thee,’’ she whispered. 
go down and wait for me.’’ 

She pushed him from the room and 
went to Rachel. 

‘*T wished to get some money,’’ she 
said, coldly. 

‘¢Money?’’ And Rachel sighed. ‘I 
hope it is not to give to that man I saw 
come into the garden? Dinah, thee 
must not treat these tramps as thee does ; 
I will not have it. Get rid of him at 
once.”’ 

‘‘T will,’’ said Dinah, and turned on 
her heel. 

When she entered the kitchen, Gordon 
had his head on the table. 

‘* Here !’’ she said. 

But he did not heed her. . 

‘Here !’’ she said again. 

‘“‘Qh, Dinah!’’ he cried, and she 
knew that he wept bitterly. ‘‘’To what 
a depth have I fallen, when I could 
attempt this thing! I am the veriest 
scoundrel on the face of the earth! I 
would have robbed you of the money to 
take me to a place of safety—you, whom 
I loved in my innocent early manhood. 
Oh, believe me that I loved you—believe 
me that I loved you ‘when love meant 
honor and righteousness to me.’’ 

Something was pushed under his fore- 
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head. It was a bundle of bank-notes. 
He looked at her. 

‘« If thee must leave the country,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ here is the money. Now go!”’ 

He looked from the notes to her: was 
she as feeble-minded as he had thought 
she was when he had last been with her? 

She got his hat and held it out to him. 
Rachel was pounding on the floor above. 

*¢Go!’’ said Dinah. 

He rose to his feet. 

‘<Take the money,”’ she said. 

‘*I cannot,’’ he cried. ‘‘I don’t 


know what has come over me.’’ He 
passed his hand across his face. ‘‘ This 
house—the same as it used to be; you 


here—I seem to think of years ago. 
No, you never cared for me, or you 
would not act thus: you would be 
indignant—outraged.”’ 

She held the notes out to him. 

‘‘T think thee owes me something,’’ 
she said. 

He regarded her narrowly. 

‘¢Take this money,”’ she said, ‘‘ and 
leave the country, if, as thee says, thee 
is unsafe here because of some misdeed 
thee has done. Thee owes me this— 
that the man who once asked me to be 
his wife should never be behind the bars 
of a prison-cell. Thee’’—she choked— 
“* thee owed it to me to come to me for 
assistance.’’ 

She was pushing him toward the door 
in an excited.manner. Before he knew 
what to say, he found himself out on the 
kitchen step, the door shut on him. 
Another instant, and the door had 
opened again. He was shocked at her 
ghastly face. 

‘‘Tell me one thing,’’ 
‘« did thee ever marry ?”’ 

«¢ Never.”’ 

The door closed in his face. He 
could hear Rachel pounding loudly on 
the floor of her room. 

‘« Has thee got rid of that man yet ?’’ 
. she demanded, when Dinah reached her. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ was the answer, and Rachel 
looked up at her, unused to her tone. 

Dinah passed into her own room and 
locked the iron box; she had given to 
Gordon all that remained of the five 
hundred dollars obtained through the 
second mortgage. 
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And how were Rachel and she to live? 

And yet Rachel missed nothing. She 
was miserable just now, and did not 
leave her room at all. A week after 
Gordon’s visit, she said one day, when 
her dinner was brought up to her : 

‘It appears I have nothing but 
chicken these days. Are _ chickens 
cheaper than meat ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ Dinah answered, laconically. 

‘¢They do not appear to agree with 
thee,’’ returned Rachel; ‘‘I never saw 
thee so thin.’’ 

That day, a woman came to chat with 
Rachel. She was a villager, and she 
told Rachel of various depredations on 
the hen-coops of the place. When she 
was gone, Rachel pounded for her sister. 

‘« Dinah,”’ she said, severely, ‘‘ is thee 
buying stolen fowls ?”’ 

‘“*T am not,’’ unflinchingly answered 
Dinah, and did not ask why the question 
was put to her. 

In another week, Dinah was the 
shadow of her former self, and Rachel 
wondered if she too were on the road to 
the grave-yard. 

Rachel was excited about other matters 
just then, and deferred her thought as to 
Dinah’s condition ;. for all their own 
fowls were gone,.as Dinah owned, and 
the depredations on the coops in the 
village had gone to such an extent that 
the people had risen to a man and 
determined to have revenge on the thief. 
But, though they might watch, no thief 
was detected, and yet their fowls were 
missing. . Rachel became deeply inter- 
ested, ill as she was.- For the first time 
in her sickness, she determined to have 
a physician. 

He came, pronounced her organs 
sound, and said that she was only 
nervous. She had never been so neariy 
out of patience in all her life before. 
She dismissed him, and in his presence 
told Dinah to pay him his first and only 
fee he should ever have from her. 

Dinah followed him down the stairs. 
In the hall below, he turned to her: 

‘* You had better let me prescribe for 
you,’’ he said; ‘‘ you are the sicker of 
the two. Your sister is a hypochon- 
driac, nothing more nor less.’’ 

She repulsed him as he touched her 














wrist to take her pulse, looking keenly 
in her eyes. 

«I do not need thee,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
I cannot settle thy bill for advice to 
Rachel. Thee must wait to be paid.’’ 

The next morning at daybreak, 
Rachel, who had been so nearly out of 
patience with the doctor that she had 
not slept all night, sat at her window, 
dispirited and moody. All at once, she 
saw Dinah enter the garden with a great 
bundle. As Dinah said nothing to her 
when she brought up her breakfast, 
Rachel was silent. 

Now, Rachel had been used to take a 
generous nap of two or three hours’ 
duration every afternoon, during which 
time she knew not how Dinah was 
employed. To-day, she determined to 
intermit her siesta. 

With compressed lips, she looked 
from her window—the doctor and his 
arrogance of specious knowledge second- 
ary to the horror of what she believed of 
Dinah. She saw Dinah go out into the 
garden and bury something under the 
currant-bushes—some of those same cur- 
rant-bushes which had been witnesses of 
Dinah’s meetings with Gordon, many 
years ago. After she had covered the 
earth over what she buried, Dinah went 
into the house again, only to issue 
thence with her bonnet on, and carrying 
a package done up in a shawl-strap. She 
made for the station at the upper end of 
the street, as Rachel saw. 

When she was out of sight, Rachel 
managed to get downstairs. A chicken 
simmered on the kitchen fire. . With 
the greatest determination, Rachel went 
out into the air, over to the currant- 
bushes. There was a little spade there. 
She struck it into the mold and' turned 
up a mass of feathers. She dug again 
and again, and came upon the same 
thing. She strewed the earth over the 
spots and re-entered the house. 

Dinah did not come back for three 
hours. She immediately went up to 
Rachel, who appeared to have just waked 
up from sleep. 

That night, Rachel did not close her 
eyes. In the early dawn, she saw Dinah 
enter the house with a bundle. Break- 
fast passed without comment, though it 
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was as much as Rachel could do to 
refrain from crying out on her sister, 
who had brought the Fairhills to the last 
depth of misfortune. 

Rachel was left alone all the morning ; 
she could not bear to have Dinah with 
her. ‘Toward noon, Dinah came wearily 
up the stairs with a letter. 

** Rachel,’’ she said, ‘‘I got this fros. 
the post-office yesterday. I forgot tc 
give it to thee.’’ , 

‘«There is a mail-delivery,’’ saia 
Rachel ; ‘‘ what need had thee to go to 
the post-office for my letters ?’’ 

‘*T was out making purchases,’’ Dinah 
answered. ‘I became a trifle faint, and 
I stopped in the post-office to rest, and 
so got thy letter.’’ 

Knowing all that she now knew of 
Dinah, Rachel knew not how much of 
this to believe ; to do ill in one thing 
meant to do ill in all. 

Dinah went down into the kitchen 
and got dinner under way. ‘Then she 
went to the out-house where she had on 
more than one occasion allowed tramps 
to sleep over-night, and busied herself 
over something she did there in the 
dark. 

Suddenly the door flew open, and 
there stood Rachel, holding in her hand 
the letter Dinah had given her a little 
while before. Rachel’s face was a mar- 
vel of indignation; for a minute, she 
could not say a word. 

‘‘T have looked in the strong-box,”’ 
she said at last, ‘‘and I find not a cent 
there. I have seen thee enter the house 
on two early mornings, carrying bundles. 
I saw thee go to the station yesterday 
afternoon, presumably to sell thy wares. 
I may also mention that I have digged 
under the currant-bushes. I know what 
my bill-of-fare has been of late; I see 
what thee is doing at present—plucking 
fowls. What does this mean ?’’ 

Dinah, with a half-dozen dead birds 
around her, feathers clinging to her 
clothing and her fingers, arose to her 
feet. 

**It means,’’ she said, in a_ hollow 
voice, ‘*that the man who came here 
two weeks ago, and whom thee took for 
atramp, was James Gordon. He had 
done something—I know not what— 
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which made it necessary for him at once 
to quit the country. He wanted for 
money ; I gave him all we had. I shall 
never see him again. I thought thee 
dying. I determined thee should lack 
for no nourishment, because thee did not 
deserve to suffer. I am the person who 
has robbed the hen-coops. I gave thee 
some of the fowls; the others I sold in 
the city, and with the money so obtained 
I bought thee what else thee needed. 
That is all.’’ 

Rachel looked at her standing there— 
thin, cadaverous, trembling, dark rings 
under her sunken eyes, surely not the 
picture of defiant dishonesty ; and some- 
thing she had never before realized shone 
forth from Dinah. 

Rachel was speechless for a moment, 
then she said quietly : 

‘*We must right all this. This letter 
tells me that Abby Conrow is dead ; she 
has bequeathed us a part of her money. 
We must right this matter.’’ 

‘*T meant to work after thee was gone. 
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I meant to work for those I had 
defrauded, until I had given an equiva- 
lent in labor for all I took from them. 
I would have told them the truth.’’ 

Dinah’s chin sank, and she tottered. 

Rachel put out her hand. 

‘« Thee appears weak,”’ she said. 
thee ailing ?”’ 

‘‘T am starving;’’ cried Dinah, with 
passionate bitterness. ‘‘I have eaten 
scarcely a morsel for two weeks. I 
could not eat stolen fare, nor things pur- 
chased from the sale of such. JI—I—”’ 
She fell to her knees, grasping at Rachel’s 
gown. ‘Oh, Rachel! Rachel! if thee 
only knew! if thee only knew!’’ 

A mist seemed to clear from before 
Rachel. She looked at Dinah and com- 
prehended. She sank beside her and 
folded her in. her arms. 

‘«Did thee love him so, dear?’’ she 
sobbed. ‘Is love like this ?’’ 

And all Dinah could do was to cling 
to her, comforted for the first time in all 
these years. 


‘Ts 


Robert C. V. Meyers. 


“HOURS NOT NUMBERED EXCEPT SERENE.” 


WO lovers and a summer day, 
A long green land ; a blooming meadow, 
A quaint old dial in the way 
That marked the time with shine and shadow. 


The sun across the dial’s face 


Flung his long line of parting glory, 
Around the disk the lovers traced 
The Latin line from Virgil’s story. 


No record of the darksome days, 
Of leaden hours by care encumbered ; 
Only the golden moments traced, / 
Only the hours serene are numbered. 


What we call darkness is God’s light, 
When larger clearer sight is given ; 

It must be, for there is no night 
Marked by the horologe of heaven. 


So, happy lovers, go your ways 
And con the text upon the dial, 
Remembering always love’s bright days, 
Forgetting always night and trial. 





Lizzie Zork Case. 
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OMEBODY’LL be made ter pay 
S fer this!’ The words were 
hissed rather than spoken, and 
the boy’s fingers closed convulsively on 
the barrel of his long rifle. It was not 
yet noon, but the shadows of the forest 
were thick around him. On either side 
rose the jagged walls of a dark ravine. 
From somewhere-in the distance came 
the sound of running water. Stray 
gleams of sunlight came through occa- 
sional openings in the foliage, and one 
of these fell at the boy’s feet and rested 
upon the dead body of a large deer- 
hound. It showed in strong relief the 
fine outlines of the body and the long 
tapering limbs. It just. touched the 
delicate face and ears, but left in pity- 
ing shadow the ugly wound made by 
the bullet. As the young mountaineer 
gazed at the dark scar, his eyes gleamed 
fiercely. 

‘‘Somebody’ll pay fer hit,’’ he 
repeated, savagely, ‘‘an’ I ‘low that 
somebody’ll be Tom Peters. The low- 
down sneakin’ spy an’ traitor! He’s 
driv pap inter the mount’n by his lyin’ 
an’ tale-bearin’, an’ now he thinks he ’n 
do what he likes with our fambly cos 
I’m a boy. But I'll show him! Hit 
shan’t be said I’m the bes’ shot in the 
mount’n fer nothin’. I'll end this old 
quar’! now fer good ’n always. Ef Tom 
Peters ’lows on killin’ any more dogs, 
he’ll hatter be quicker ter shute ner Iam.”’ 

Then his mood changed. Letting his 
tifle fall upon the ground, he threw him- 
self beside the dead body of his friend. 

‘‘Poor old Driver!’’ he sobbed, 
**can’t you speak terme? Ain’t you ’n’ 
me goin’ on any more hunts? Poor old 
doggie! ‘Poor old doggie!” __ 

For some time, he lay there sobbing 
bitterly ; then he rose and began to 
scoop a hole in the loose sand. When it 
was large enough, he lifted the dead 
body of his friend and laid it gently in 
its last resting-place, sifting in the dirt 
carefully, and, over all, placing several 
large stones. 


When it was finished, he picked up 
his rifle and gazed at his work thought- 
fully. There were no tears on his face 
now, and his sensitive mouth had grown 
harsh and sullen. 

‘* Good-bye, old doggie,’’ he said, as 
he turned away.. ‘‘I wisht you knew 
what I’m goin’ fer. You'd rest easy.’’ 

He moved along slowly and cautiously, 
and paused frequently to look around. 
As he forced his way through the under- 
brush, he examined his rifle carefully. 
Now and then, a rabbit or squirrel ran 
across his path, but he scarcely noticed. 
Several times, he saw larger game in the 
distance, and once he almost stumbled 
over a wild turkey. But he did not give 
them a second glance. Over stones and 
fallen timber, across wild ravines, and up, 
up the narrow mountain-path, slowly 
and stealthily ; and never for a moment 
did the angry gleam leave his eyes, nor 
his mouth lose its resolute harshness. 

As he rose higher and higher, he could 
see the faint outlines of a settlement far 
down the valley. Here and there, were 
vague farm-houses and shadowy cabins. 
But they were miles away, and of small 
interest to him. ‘The people of valley 
and mountain held little intercourse, and 
despised the ways of each other. 

On this side, the range was wild and 
almost inaccessible, and the cabins of the 
hardy mountaineers were far apart. 
Perched like an eagle’s nest on a narrow 
shelf of rock, and hidden from the valley 
below by a thick growth of chestnuts, 
was the home of Tom Peters. His near- 
est neighbor was Jake Winthrop, who 
had built his cabin in the wildest part of 
a gloomy ravine, three miles down the 
mountain. 

Time was when these two men had 
been good friends, but that was years 
ago. A sudden quarrel at a shooting- 
match had begun the feud. Tom Peters 
was badly wounded, and was confined to 
his bed for months. In his first anger, 
he had sworn to kill Winthrop on sight ; 
but, as he recovered, he seemed to think 
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better of it. During these later years, 
they had carefully avoided each other. 
Peters made a new route to the settle- 
ment, and Winthrop selected another 
part of the mountain for his hunting. 
Whenever they chanced to meet, their 
‘eyes grew fierce and they handled their 
rifles nervously. 

As the years went by, the breach 
became wider, and the children grew up 
with the feud as part of their heritage. 

It had long been suspected in the val- 
ley that Winthrop was engaged in moon- 
shining, but proof was difficult. Several 
times the officers had made sudden 
descents upon his place, only to be sur- 
prised by his bland looks of wonder and 
his willingness to show them round. 

But at last they had their revenge. 
One dark, night, they stole into the valley 
and found he was at work. He escaped, 
but the still and the supply of whisky 
were destroyed. Since then, he had 
kept in hiding. Food and information 
were brought to him by his son, and the 
two spent long hours in discussing plans 
of revenge. Both were fully convinced 
that Peters was the instigator of the raid. 
He had known of the existence of the 
still—indeed, he had helped to make it, 
many years before. He was familiar 
with the secret entrance to the ravine, 
and knew all about Winthrop’s habit of 
working at night. And only a few 
weeks before, the boy had seen him in 
the settlement, talking with one of the 
officers. No, there was no doubt who 
was the secret enemy ! 

As Bob Winthrop made his way up 
the mountain-path, his eyes grew more 
fierce and angry. He thought of his 
father hiding among the. rocks, of the 
ruins of the still, of gentle old Driver 
buried in the gloomy ravine. 

“« Poor old doggie! poor old doggie 

e muttered between his clinched teeth. 
‘ But he sh’ll be made ter pay fer hit! I 
sw’ar he sh’ll be made ter pay fer hit !’’ 

After a while, he began to move more 
slowly and cautiously. Whenever he 
came to a large boulder or the summit of 
a ridge, he peered over carefully before 
venturing in sight. Then he stole for- 
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ward swiftly until he reached another 
shelter. 
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At last, he paused near a sharp turn in 
the path. The rifle was once more 
examined, and the priming renewed. 
Then he dropped upon his hands and 
knees, and crawled stealthily around the 
turn. Before him was a sharp descent of 
a few rods, and, beyond this, a dense 
fringe of chestnut-trees. Above the 
trees was a column of black smoke. 

‘‘He’s cert’nly ter home,’’ he said, 
with a grim smile of satisfaction. ‘‘ That 
smoke means dinner. I reckon I'd 
better come on him sorter easy-like.’’ 

But for a long time he remained 
motionless, his eyes fixed keenly on the 
woods ; then he stole slowly forward. 

All this time, the column of smoke 
was growing thicker and blacker. He 
watched it with increasing surprise. 
When he reached the edge of the woods, 
he could see it floating thickly above the 
tree-tops. 

It took him but a few minutes to pass 
through the fringe of woods, and he 
paused in the shelter of a large clump of 
chincapin-bushes and glanced sharply 
around. No one was in sight; but the 
entire roof of the cabin was in a blaze, 
and smoke. was coming from the door 
and windows. He gazed at it curiously. 

‘‘ Queer there ain’t nobody roun’,’’ 
he muttered. ‘‘ Mebbe they’re in the 
cabin, tryin’ ter get things out. Well, 
hit’s good time’s any. I'll dess wa’n 
him an’ then hit’ll be one or t’other.’’ 

He stepped from the bushes and gave 
a loud shout, then he cocked his rifle 
and waited. 

One, two, three minutes passed, and 
thee was nothing but the crackling of 
flames and the frightened cries of blue- 
jays and doves. He grew impatient. 

‘«Somebody mus’ be ter home, or 
how’d the fire get started? They shorely 
wouldn’ set hit on purpose.’’ 

He gave another shout and moved 
slowly toward the cabin. A few moments, 
and there came the wail of an infant. 

“‘A baby!’’ he cried, wonderingly. 
‘¢ Why don’t the fools bring hit out ?’’ 

Then a terrible thought occurred to 
him: perhaps they were all dead or 
away! For a moment, he stood irreso- 
lute; then a quick flush of pity drove 
the anger from his face. 











“‘T ain’t fightin’ babies!’’ And, 
dropping his rifle upon the ground, he 
sped toward the cabin. Without -a 
moment’s hesitation, he dashed into the 
wall of smoke and flame. But only for 
an instant. The heat was too much for 
him, and he staggered out weakly and 
half blinded. A large spring of water 
bubbled up in front of the cabin, and 
the sight gave him a new idea. A quick 
bound took him into the spring, and a 
moment later he rushed back to the 
cabin, with the water running from him 
in streams. This time, he remained 
longer. When he came out, he carried 
asmall bundle in his arms. But, almost 
before he was beyond reach of the flames, 
he stumbled and fell. After a moment, 
he rose and staggered on a few steps, 
and fell again. Before he reached the 
place where he had left his rifle, he had 
fallen three times. The last time, he did 
not rise. ‘The flames crackled and the 
blue-jays screamed. The heavy clouds of 
smoke drifted away from the burning 
cabin ‘and floated over the chestnuts. 

At last, the small bundle,'which had 
fallen upon the ground, began to stir. 
A few frantic movements, and it opened 
and a baby crawled out. The blanket 
was scorched and blackened, and there 
were great holes which the fire had made ; 
but the baby was apparently unhurt. It 
gazed about curiously for a moment, and 
then crawled over to the unconscious 
figure of the boy. After a while, it 
reached up and touched the blistered 
face. A shudder ran through the boy’s 
frame, and he opened his eyes. Then 
he rose slowly to his feet. 

“giSorter seems like I fainted,’’ he 
sata, in a wondering voice. ‘<I thought 
only gals did that. But I reckon I’d 
better be gettin’ home ’n’ hev these burns 
looked arter. Smart like they’s consid- 
er’ble bad. Lucky I kep’ my eyes 
shet.’’ A low wail at his feet drew his 
attention. ‘“* Yes, baby, I’m goin’ ter 
take you ’long o’ me,’’ and the ghost of 
a smile flickered across his blackened 
face. ‘‘ Seems like you sorter belong ter 
me now. I ’low your folks hev done 
deserted you.”’ 

He reached down, but, as his blistered 
flesh came in contact with the baby, he 
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drew back with a low cry of pain. 
Then, as though ashamed of his weak- 
ness, he picked up the baby and his rifle 
and walked quietly toward the woods. 
But his progress was very slow. Some- 
thing seemed to be dancing before his 
eyes, and he had to pause frequently and 
rest. Gradually his’ steps grew more 
weak and uncertain. 

‘«Seems mighty queer,’’ he said, 
thoughtfully. <‘«I never felt like this 
afore.”’ 

At'length, he reached the sharp turn 
in the path. As he did so, he fancied 
that he could hear someone coming up 
the mountain. A keen scrutiny, and he 
stepped quickly from sight. 

‘It’s him!’’ he muttered, fiercely. 
“« Now we ’n settle hit fer good an’ all.’’ 

Moving back into the bushes, he laid 
the baby upon a bed of leaves; then he 
returned and took a position behind a 
rock. ‘The angry flame had returned to 
his eyes, and the excitement had restored 
momentary energy to his limbs. 

The figure came on rapidly. When it 
was within hailing-distance, Bob stepped 
from his concealment. 

‘““You, Tom _ Peters!’’ he called, 
sharply. ‘Is your gun loaded ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ in startled accents from below. 

‘¢ Then aim ’n’ fire, quick !”’ 

Almost with the words came the sharp 
report of a rifle, and a bullet whistled 
past. The boy laughed derisively. 

<< Now hit’s my turn,’’ and he brought 
his rifle into position and took deliberate 
aim. But, even as he pulled the trigger, 
his strength failed him. He staggered 
weakly for a moment, then sank upon 
the ground. The bullet flew wide of 
its mark. 

Tom Peters came on deliberately. He 
was a large powerful man, with a heavy 
beard and keen restless eyes. When he 
reached the prostrate figure of the boy, 
he gazed down at him regretfully. 

‘¢T didn’ ’low ter kill him,’’ he said, 
and there was real concern in his voice. 
‘«But hit all come so sudden, I might 
have aimed closter ’n I thought. Well, 
he brung hit on himse’f. But hit’s 
queer he’s so burned.’’ 

He kneeled down and examined the 
figure more closely. 
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‘« Hair ’n’ clothes nigh burned off’n 
him,’’ he said, wonderingly, ‘‘an’ face ’n’ 
han’s a solid blister. He’s cert’nly been 
where’s fire.’’ 

A quick glance around showed him 
the black smoke, which was still floating 
above the chestnuts. He sprang to his 
feet with a low cry of dismay. When 
he turned back to the unconscious boy, 
his face was dark with passion. 

“« So that’s how come ye got burned !’’ 
he hissed. ‘Fired my cabin, an’ 
mebbe killed my fambly. You—you 
scoundrel !’’ He raised his rifle and then 
lowered it with a bitter laugh. ‘‘ Hit’s 
lucky you’re dead !”’ 

At that instant, a woman rushed past 
him, sobbing wildly. 

‘« My baby! Oh, where’s my baby ?’’ 
Then catching sight of the prostrate fig- 
ure, she threw herself upon it. <‘‘ Oh, 
my boy! my boy!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Thank 
God! thank God !’’ 

‘«What’s the matter, Alice ?’’ the man 
asked, sternly. ‘‘Are you crazy ?’’ 

**No, but hit’s.a wonder I’m not. 
Oh, Tom, hit war awful—awful !’’ and 
once more she began to sob wildly. 

‘* What war awful ?”’ 

‘‘The fire. I saw hit all. Me ’n’ 
the children went roun’ on t’other side 
the ravine, fer—fer berries. I ’lowed 
the baby’d sleep till we got back. I'd 
wrapped him up keerful. We seen the 
fire plain, but we couldn’ get back. 
Hit’s a long way roun’ the ravine. Then 
I prayed fer he’p, an’ the boy come an’ 
saved the baby. He went in twicet.”’ 

Her sobbing had gradually ceased, and 
she now looked up with a pitiful inquiry 
in her eyes. 

‘« Where’s my baby ?”’ she asked, wist- 
fully. 

A low cry from the bushes answered 
her. Ina moment, the baby was brought 
and placed in her arms. 

“‘An’ did the boy get all them burns 
a-savin’ hit ?’’ Tom Peters asked, with a 
strange look on his face. 

The woman nodded. 

‘I thought hit war an angel,’’ she 
said, simply, ‘‘ sent ter answer my pra’r.”’ 

Unconsciously her hand began to 
stroke the boy’s face. Either the pain 


or something in her touch seemed to 
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arouse him. After a moment, he opened 
his eyes and gazed at them curiously ; 
then he recognized Peters. 

‘‘TIs your gun loaded ?”’ 
confusedly. 

‘«No,’’ and the strong voice trembled 
a little. <‘*I ’low there won’t be no 
more use fer guns atween us.’’ 

‘*But I ’low there will,’’ and by a 
desperate effort the boy struggled to his 
feet. ‘‘I feel sorter queer, but I reckon 
I ’n hold a gun. An’ hit’s time this 
quar’l war settled.’’ 

The man folded his arms across his 
chest. 

‘*You ’n shute ef you like ter,’’ he 
said, quietly, ‘‘ but I’m through.”’ 

The boy’s eyes blazed scornfully. 

‘*So you’re a coward ’s well ’s a spy 
’n’ dog-killer,’’ he taunted. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by spy 
*n’ dog-killer,’”” he said, with a quick 
flush, ‘‘ but Tom Peters ain’t gen’rally 
spoke of as a coward.’’ 

‘*Didn’ you bring the officers down 
on pap’s still?’’ fiercely. ‘‘ Didn’ you 
kill my dog? Ain’t you been a sneakin’ 
spy all ’long?”’ 

‘¢T never heerd o’ the still bein’ took 
till this mornin’,’’ was the calm answer, 
‘¢an’ I ain’t a man as kills dogs. I seen 
a lot o’ settlemint-boys huntin’ yes’day, 
an’ mebbe some o’ them shot him.’’ 
Then he added gently: ‘You ’n’ me 
can’t fight any more.’”’ 

‘*But I seen you talkin’ with the 
officer, down ter the settlemint,’’ he 
said, doubtfully. 

‘‘He war askin’ me ’bout a darkey 
who used ter work fer you all. He 
"lowed on bribin’ him, but I had no idee 
what ’twar fer.’’ 

‘«Then there ain’t no cause fer quar’l 
atween us,’’ he said, musingly. ‘‘ I’m 
right glad. Pap thought a heap o’ you. 
That’s what made him so bitter. He 
‘lowed you war workin’ agin him.’’ 

‘<7’d ruther be frien’s with your pap 
than with any man in the whole worl’,’’ 
was the quick answer. ‘‘I’d ’a’ made 
up long ’go, but I know’d ’twar no use. 
He war that bitter, he’d ’a’ shot me on 
sight.”’ 

The boy reached out his hand, and 
the man grasped it warmly. 

Frank H. Sweet. 


he asked, 














SCHOOL KEEPS. 


after announcing her retirement 

from the stage, why should I also 
not be allowed to change my mind? I 
said, at the beginning of my last article, 
that it would be the last one dealing with 
my life behind the fire. But, as I sit 
here to-night and look into and through 
the blaze, I see -tthe old school-days 
beckoning to me and begging me not to 
pass them by unnoticed. So here I am 
started on another ‘farewell tour”’ 
through the land behind the fire. 

This old village school down in a 
country town in Maine, forty-five years 
ago, was, I suppose, very like a great 
many others existing at that time. But 
it was so unlike any that the majority of 
my readers ever saw that I feel sure they 
will be interested in it, provided I can 
picture anything like the reality that it 
was. 

It was a farming town; and the vil- 
lage was on both sides of the Mill Brook, 
a stream eight or nine miles long, which 
emptied into the river a quarter of a 
mile away. This village consisted of a 
saw-mill, a grist-mill, a tavern, three 
stores, a blacksmith’s shop, a shoe- 
maker’s shop, a wheelwright’s shop, and 
a post-office, which was kept in one of 
the stores. 

The school-house was on the main 
street, just out of or on the edge of the 
village. It was a low but large building 
made of wood, an oblong square in 
shape, and, if ever painted, so weather- 
worn, as I remember it, that it would be 
difficult to decide as to its original color. 
On the side away from the road was a por- 
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tico constituting the entry. Inside, it was 
one unbroken room. In the middle of 
the room was a raised brick platform, on 
which stood two large old-fashioned box 
stoves, with the stove-pipes running for 
a long distance overhead, so as to carry 
heat to distant parts of the room. On 
*the side opposite the entry, and in line 
with the stoves, was a wooden platform 
by the wall, on which stood the master’s 
desk. The seats ran back from the open 
space across the centre, toward either 
end of the room. There were only two 
rows of benches, with aisles at the sides 
and one in the middle. The desks 
therefore were long, capable of seating a 
long row of pupils, instead of the short 
ones of modern days, with seats for one 
only, or two at the most. So there was 
a chance for a good deal of disturbance 
when one of the middle boys wished to 
get in or out. 

The girls occupied seats at one end of 
the room, and the boys at the other. 
On either side of the master’s desk were 
blackboards on the wall. The boys 
brought in the big sticks of wood to keep 
the fires going, and it was piled up on the 
floor beside the stoves. On cold days, 
we had to take turns in being permitted 
to leave our seats and go to the stoves to 
get warm. 

Who now, and how many, were the 
scholars? School kept six months in 
the year—three in the summer, and 
three in the winter. In summer, we 
always had a woman teacher, and the 
school was comparatively small; for the 
larger boys were needed at home on the 
farms. But, in the winter, the number 
of attendants frequently ranged from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty-five ; 
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and their ages ran from four to twenty- 
one or twenty-two years. 

The one teacher taught everything, 
from the a-b-c to algebra, including 
writing and the making of quill pens. 
Any child might study anything, pro- 
vided only that he wished it and the 
master knew it. The bright pupil was 
not kept back because someone else was 
lazy or stupid, but he was at liberty to 
go ahead as fast as his brains and industry 
could carry him. And if the master 
happened to know the higher mathe- 
matics or the languages, some ambitious 
pupil would frequently pursue one or 
both of these outside of ordinary school- 
hours. 

Now, as I sit and look through the 
fire and into the world behind it, I see 
some things that make me smile. Per- 
haps I ought not to smile, for really they® 
are matters not entirely worthy of com- 
mendation. I could hardly recommend 
them as examples for the boys of to-day. 
We boys were never sorry when some- 
thing happened to give us a day off. So 
it was natural, perhaps, that, if some- 
thing did not happen of itself, we should 
try to help it happen. And the long 
sagging stove-pipe was a perpetual oppor- 
tunity. If we could hit it accidentally (?) 
and tumble a section of it down, so as to 
fill the room with smoke and _ necessitate 
putting the fires out until it was mended, 
why, it was just so much gain in the way 
of extra vacation. Then there was 
another way. ‘The great box stoves 
would get worn and rickety. When a 
big fire of hard wood had been burning 
for some hours, there would be perhaps 
a bushel or two of live coals in one of 
them. Two or three big boys would get 
_ out to the stoves, to get warm. ‘Then 
one of them would feel sure that the fire 
needed attention. So, opening the door 
at one end of the stove, he would take a 
large and particularly long stick of wood, 
and, pushing the coals back to the farther 
end of the stove, he would drive the 
stick in with all his power. _ Again, the 
accidental (?) result of this would be that 
the back of the stove would give way 
and fall out, accompanied by a bushel or 
two of red-hot coals which scattered 
beyond the bricks and all over the 
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wooden floor. Then, of course, it would 
take quite an army of the boys to keep 
the building from getting on fire. And, 
as playing at being a volunteer fire- 
department was more fun than study, the 
chances were that school did not keep 
any more that day. 

The facility with which the old school- 
house could be got on fire and the natu- 
ral love of excitement were very tempting. 
One morning, a lot of the big boys got 
there early, and, as it was very cold, they 
saw the necessity of a big fire. So their 
zeal resulted in such red-hot pipes that at 
last the old building itself was in a blaze 
This was high fun. Nobody in particu- 
lar was res ponsible, and so all consciences 
were easy, as many of us rushed to the 
first fire we had ever seen, our whole 
lives long. No other buildings stood 
near, and it was only the old school- 
house that was being burned. And in 
its light we saw only unlimited sliding 
and snowballing and play, unvexed by 
cube-root or irregular verbs. 

We mourn the burning of the Alex- 
andrian Library, and so the destruction of 
unknown treasures. No one will ever 
know what a wealth of carving in wood 
was destroyed when that old school-house 
became ashes. Every one of the long 
desks had been wrought at by successive 
relays of boys, whose graving instrument 
was a jack-knife. Ingenious traps, with 
sliding glass covers, had been cut out for 
flies ; and so the study of natural history 
went on. The catacombs were simple, 
as compared with these complex records 
of the past. 

But alas for youthful visions! An old 
shop was fitted up for temporary use, and 
the school went on. Soon, too, another 
house was built on the old site. With a 
school like this, with a large number of 
boys taller and stronger than any master 
was likely to be, it naturally came to 
pass that the teacher needed more than 
knowledge. Many of these big boys 
came to school not to learn, but for pur- 
poses superior to any their fathers and 
mothers had in mind. Vulgar fractions 
were well enough, in their way; but 
being the leader in a crowd of other boys 
and showing off their prowess and 
strength—these were matters of more 











importance. 
first quality sought for in a teacher was 
the ability to rule a mixed crowd of 


So it came to pass that the 


young barbarians. Oe meek-faced 
scholarly man came, and in a week he 
had been put out through the window 
and into a snow-drift. Then the coun- 
try was searched for a man not so easily 
handled. He was found. I remember 
him so well. He had but one eye, the 
other having been put out by a charge of 
powder, whose explosion had blackened 
one whole side of his face. His hair 
was long, and he let it fall down so as 
partly to cover these scars. He carried 
always a heavy ruler in his hand; and, 
after he had knocked down a few of the 
six-footers, the school decided that he 
would come in and go out, not by the win- 
dow, but by the door, and at such times 
as suited him. He was a kindly man, 
after he had conquered, and a good 
teacher as well. 

But, though not to be put out of the 
window, he could beannoyed. And the 
hero was he who could do the most mis- 
chief without being caught. The boys 
gained a vacation for one day by trap- 
ping a small black-and-white and very 
fragrant animal—whose scientific name 
is Mephitis Americana—and shutting him 
in the teacher’s desk. It needed one 
day of open windows before school kept 
again. Nobody ever knew who did these 
things. 

One day, we got ahead of him so that 
he himself recognized the ingenuity of 
our mischief and turned it into a jest. 
Boys would come in and leave the door 
open, not latching it. This was done so 
frequently that at last the teacher said 
that the first boy who again came through 
the door without shutting and latching it 
should be feruled. At the next recess, 
we called a council of war and deter- 
mined that the master’s command was to 
be literally obeyed. So, when the bell 
rung, we arranged ourselves in Indian- 
file and forty or fifty of us ‘prepared to 
obey orders. One boy went in and 
carefully and not too gently slammed the 
door and saw that it was securely fast- 
ened. Then the second boy did the 
same. The third, the fourth, the fifth, 
repeated the operation. By this time, it 
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dawned on the whole school, and a broad 
and general smile began to be visible. 
The face of the master was clouded and 
dark while he considered the situation. 
But, by the time about twenty-five or 
thirty of us had obeyed orders and shut 
the door, he was joining in the general 
laugh. He saw that we were doing just 
as we had been told, so nothing was to 
be said. It was great fun all round, and 


we all loved him more for his ability and - 


good-will in seeing that he had been 
caught in his own words and owning it 
in a manly way. 

No end of adventures crowd before me 
as I look. But I must stop for only one 
more. This is a summer scene. One 
boy about my own age—I wonder where 
he is now—was just enough ‘‘off’’ so 
that, with the natural barbarism of boys, 
we ‘‘ put upon him”’ in all sorts of ways, 
though never meaning to be cruel. In 
one part of the school-yard was a bed of 
sand, in which we loved to play. ‘This 
boy I refer to wore, in summer, the air- 
iest kind of costume. It consisted of a 
shirt, a pair of blue drilling trousers with 
legs particularly large and roomy, and a 
straw hat. The teacher threatened to 
whip any boy who did not come in 
promptly when the bell rung at the close 
of recess. So, one day at recess, we 
caught this fellow and tied strings tightly 
round the bottoms of the legs of his 
trousers, at his ankles, and then filled the 
trousers—which were like meal-bags— 
full to the top with sand. Then we 
held him till the bell rang, and we 
rushed into school. He tore frantically 
at the strings until he got them loosened, 
and, as soon as he could bend his knees, 
he made all possible speed for the door. 
As he came in, he was flinging sand right 
and left from his half-emptied trousers, 
as though he was being resolved into the 
original elements out of which he had 
been created. 

Did we learn anything in those old 
schools? Many did not. I remember 
one boy who never got through fractions, 
but was ciphering at them every winter 
so long as I can remember. But, when 


I look over the roll of honor of that one 
village, I think it will compare favorably 
with the product of any town of its size 
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in the country. Let me see: many 
lawyers famous all through the State; 
one judge of the Supreme Court ; many 
well-known physicians ; two members of 
Congress ; one graduate at West Point ; 
four clergymen of good rank ; successful 
bankers and business-men ; a long list of 
officers in the civil war; many brave 
soldiers ; well-known literary men. 

So the school did teach. It gave 
opportunity for those who wished to do 
something and who had it in them. 
And, after all, that is about all any insti- 
tution can do for anybody. Institutions 
cannot change crows to swans. Is it not 
all we have a right to ask—that the swans 
shall be given a chance ? 

Minot J. Savage. . 


THE MORTGAGE ON THE FARM. 


THERE are some things which happen 
so often in stories that they have become 
part of the novelist’s stock in trade— 
his tools, in fact—which he employs as 
regularly as a carpenter does his saw, or 
a burglar his jimmy. Occasionally they 
grow old-fashioned and are replaced by 
newer or more complicated articles war- 
ranted to stand the wear and tear of a 
few years’ usage. The tool-box is filled 
afresh, and each inventive artisan goes to 
work with the same admirable apparatus. 

Brain-fevers, for example, are no 
longer de rigueur as formerly, when no 
tale was held to be complete without one. 
They were common alike to hero and to 
heroine, and always occurred at that par- 
ticular point in the narrative when they 
could occasion most inconvenience to 
everybody. Happily no one ever died 
of this malady—in a book—though the 
anxious watchers at the bedside appear 
to have been in painful ignorance of such 
a well-established and amply authenti- 
cated fact. As a rule, they abandoned 
themselves briskly to despair: all except 
one brave soul who strove valiantly to 
keep up the fainting courage of the rest. 
The family doctor, when appealed to in 
an agonizing manner, invariably replied : 
‘‘ While there is life, there is hope.” 
It was always at midnight that the 
crisis came. An awful stillness held the 
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sick-room. The brave soul—generally. 
the patient’s sister, or his young wife 
from whom he had _ been estranged—was 
apt to give a stifled cry and spring to the 
bed. ‘*Can this be death?’’ But no! 
The wild eyes had closed. The breath- 
ing had grown calm and regular. It was 
then time for her to lay her trembling 
hand on the patient’s brow. The skin 
was cool and moist. She sank upon her 
knees, hid her face in her slender fingers, 
and tears of joy trickled upon the coun- 
terpane. ‘‘ Thank heaven! the danger 
is past.’’ 

Now all this, which was so familiar 
once to every novel-reader, has gone 
sadly out of style. We have diseases in 
plenty and to spare; but they are of a 
different order, are treated with great 
medical accuracy and described with 
extremely realistic and disagreeable 
details. Moreover, the patients die. 

Forged wills, too, are growing rarer in 
fiction ; grim family secrets have almost 
passed out of record, and even Eliza- 
bethan houses with latticed windows 
appear to have fallen into decay. In 
their place, we have cheap restaurants, 
co-operative work-shops, sermons and 
lectures unabridged, a new and not very 
edifying type of clergyman, an endless 
variety of old maids, and some intimate 
revelations of poverty. One of these is 
the inevitable and melancholy mortgage, 
which has the same disturbing promi- 
nence in American fiction, in short 


' stories especially, that the landlord used 


to have in heart-rending English tales. 
Of the two evils, I prefer the landlord, 
because he at least is flesh and blood, 
has a body to be kicked, and a soul to’ 
be damned. We can say roundly with 
Miss Bella Wilfer: ‘‘I hate our land- 
lord !’’ and feel we are hating something 
and somebody. But this dreadful mort- 
gage chills us out of irritation into ~ 
despondency. In Western stories, it 
absorbs all the profit of the farmer’s toil 
and leaves*him poor, soured, aud dis- 
heartened. In New England tales, it 
has generally come down as a heritage of 
troyble from some involved grandfather, 
and each generation is bowed and bent 
under the weight of its grievous yoke. 
Perhaps this is a truth transferred to 
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fiction. Perhaps every stony little New 
England farm and every lean New Eng- 
land home is bearing its load of debt, the 
grim forfeit of a hard and struggling 
existence. But ‘‘ Toute vérité n’est pas 
bonne a dire ’’; at least, it is not good to 
tell with such monotonous and merciless 
insistence. oe 

After all, why. do we read a story? 
For the sake of the pleasure that it gives. 
In order that we may escape from the 
contemplation of our own affairs into a 
world of agreeable unrealities or of stim- 
ulating emotions. We can bear a great 
deal that is doleful, and bear it with 
resignation, sustained doubtless by that 
sentiment so brutally expressed to Mr. 
Frith by an unconcerned spectator of 
‘King John.’’ ‘It isn’t true; and, if 
it were, it’s nothing to me.”’ 

But the irksome repetition of one par- 
ticular misfortune drains our sympathies 
and disturbs what little cheerfulness we 
can muster. The dismal ingenuity with 
which one theme is made to furnish forth 
a variety of distressing incidents robs us 
of our peace of mind. Sometimes it is 
a young man we read about, whose single 
chance in life is lost forever because he 
dare not abandon, even for a season, the 
ceaseless labor that barely suffices to pay 
the interest on a mortgage. Sometimes 
it is a girl upon whose shoulders this 
heavy burden has descended, and who 
sacrifices her léver and her hoped-for 
happiness in order to discharge, dollar 
by dollar, the debt which has clouded 
her parents’ lives. Sometimes it is a 
poor old woman, whose home passes into 
other hands when she can no longer 
scrape together the pitiful sum she needs, 
and who ends her days in the bitter con- 
sciousness of dependence. Sometimes it 
is a couple of lonely spinsters, who real- 
ize with exceeding bitterness that the 
roof which has sheltered their childhood 
and the childhood of their father and 
their grandfather must be sold at last: to 
pay the mortgage which has eaten away 
the happiness of three generations. In 
all cases, the uncompromising touch of 
realism gives a painful distinctness to the 

‘pictures and seems to say in every line: 
‘¢ This is called fiction, but it is the truth. 
Resist its power who can!’’ 
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In mercy, call a halt! The work is 
well done—too well done, by far ; there 
is*no withstanding its appeal. But life 
is sad, and the world is gray, and many 
dejected moments go to every hour. 
Give us, at least in the warm realm of 
romance, something more blithe to cheer 
us on our way. If there is a New Eng- 
land farmer who has no mortgage on his 
farm, tell us about that happy man. If 
there is a New England woman whose 
home is really her own, tell us about that 
prosperous spinster. Give us a little sun- 
shine now and then, to melt the ice and 
gild the unguarded moments that we steal 
from time. 

Agnes Repplier. 


‘ POSSIBLE PEOPLE. 


PHILOSOPHERS observe the present 
action of matter, and, following its law 
and process backward, so by reversion 
presume to arrive at its very birth. It is 
thus a lady unravels a tangled skein ; she 
seizes in her fingers the one visible cue, 
and traces it back through knots and 
tangles to the start. If we retrace in 
like manner the maze and tangle of 
human life, we find its origin in rude 
animal being—the aboriginal man little 
better than a crude bundle of bones. 
From that point of view, we are to-day 
such possible people as the wildest fancy 
could never have conceived. This order 
of development makes the fall of man 
not downward, but upward ; and, as the 
trend of a landscape points the way the 
roads and rivers run, so the trend of 
human forces shows which way human 
development has come, and bids us look 
forward for possible people. So out of 
the real comes the ideal, and what we 
really are measures our ideals. 

We admire this ideality of humanity, 
the god-like noble power that carves 
shape out of lump matter, turns ugliness 
into loveliness, and seems to wrestle free 
from nature’s environments as it adapts 
itself to them. It makes true the old 
stories of Titans and powers supernal ; it 
has only placed them at the wrong end 
of the line, for development does not 
begin, but ends, with them. 














Possible people! Possible plums and 
cherries .in winter; possible snow and 
ice in summer! Here enter ideas *of 
environments, cause and effect, necessity 
or free will, conditions or persistent 
force, heredity or personality; every 
man the maker of his own fortune. 

So we play our battledoor and shuttle- 
cock,.and shunt back and forth great 
words of philosophy, to come at last 
to the simple a-b-c that ‘life is the 
combination of heterogeneous changes, 
both simultaneous and _ successive, in 
correspondence with external coexistences 
and sequences.’’ Oh, the simplicity of 
philosophical technique ! 

Environments is the word, and life is the 
Struggle of adaptation to environments. 
The dog shows it, as he dashes by with 
the kettle tied to his tail ; or kettle and 
tail, both cut off, prove among his envi- 
ronments some cruel boy. 

See how men choose careers, conduct 
business, and give themselves out to their 
fellows. Jones built him a large house, 
but hadn’t a-chick to put in it. The 
house is known everywhere as Jones’s 
Folly. Jones lacked individuality, and 
was confused by the large houses around 
him. Suppose, now, that environments, 
like ,Jones’s house, do not fit; then 
what? The boy is ‘‘too big for his 
breeches.’ Shall we cut down the boy ? 
The subject now too quickly saddens ; 
for, though breeches may be fitted to 
boys, we shall see men most cruelly cut 
down to their environments. 

Madame Laroche, in ‘‘ The Romance 
of a Poor Young Man,’’ wished to 
heaven she had been the wife of a poor 
man, to whom she could have shown 
all the devotion and patience and self- 
denial which were in her, but which, in 
circumstances of ease and plenty, found 
no outlet for expression. 

Mr. Hamerton, traveling through cer- 
tain sleepy little old cities in France, 
asks what would have been the career of 
a man like Gladstone, if, with his powers 
and convictions, he had passed his life in 
such places ? 

As for types and exemplars, we see 
them all too slavishly followed. We find, 
everywhere, possible people trying to be 
impossible: good farmers making poor 
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doctors, and good doctors making poor 
farmers. So oddly moves the world: 
men looking for angels, and angels look- 
ing for gods. And so strong is the bias 
for contrarieties that the short would be 
tall, the tall would be shorter, the lean 
would be stout, and the stout would be 
leaner. @ 

If we inquire whether the characters of 
novelists are strictly possible people, let 
us answer with discrimination. It is 
easy to pooh-pooh the deft or reckless 
way in which fiction-writers mingle and 
mix the data and events of life, and 
throw into unheard-of conjunction quali- 
ties and characteristics. Sometimes sur- 
prised, stunned by sudden apparitions of 
truth, we declare ‘‘ truth is stranger than 
fiction.’’ 

It might be said that the prettiest come- 
dies, the deepest tragedies, are not, in a 
highly civilized life, matters of so com- 
mon observation; that, on the quiet 
stage of well-ordered living, human 
forces work quietly, and in truth the 
characters in all best fiction are idealized 
—they are not possible people. 

It is the right and duty of art to ideal- 
ize and raise its work above the real. 
The painter brightens the effect, not by 
slavish adherence to the line and plum- 
met of nature, but by adding the finer 
traits and proportions of human idealiza- 
tion. 

Shall we look, for possible people, to 
poets or biographers or travelers? Poets 
are deceived by their own frenzy; biog- 
raphers, save here and there a Froude, 
write in whitewash ; and travelers—who, 
that has traveled, would think of believ- 
ing them? 

Behold how the philosophy and 
machinery of life are given to the mak- 
ing of possible people ; the nostrums of 
quacks are paralleled by the devices of 
philosophers. 

‘“*You may do anything you please 
with human beings,’’ says the reformer, 
‘‘if you do but begin with’ the cradle. 
Put into the hands of the educational 
philosopher a hundred or two of infants, 
in an airy room, with a cradle apart for 
each ; and in course of years the earth 
will be peopled with a race of innocents, 
five feet and five feet six in height.”’ 
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"The Greeks tried this, and, to secure an 
ideal people, they took up the matter 
physiologically. Contrast their exposure 
—I put this without bias or discussion— 
their exposure of the ill-made and the 
ill-born, with the tender preservation of 
such to-day; for it is a fact that, in a 
high civilization, the survival of the fit- 
test finds itself largely supplanted by the 
survival of the non-fittest. 

Let us read Greg’s essay upon this 
subject in ‘‘ Enigmas of Life,’’ and then 
compare our resources for the preserva- 
tion and also for the multiplication of 
the non-fittest. 

While the possibilities of human devel- 
opment are rather an unknown quantity, 
the physical basis of life is thoroughly 
the basis of the whole subject. Possible 
people can only arise out of possible 
conditions. Climate, soil, race, govern- 
ment, and religion are all represented in 
their birth. We observe, in passing, 
that the highest qualities of heart and 
mind are produced at-the expense of the 
body. The final physical degeneracy of 
the finest types of men is a law well 
known to physiologists. Nations, like 
individuals, reach some high culminating 
point, and then begin to decay. So it 
happens that the finest qualities are rarely 
transmissible, as appears by the schedules 
of heredity; they exhaust the soil in 
which they grow, and Cesars and Shake- 
speares have no successors. 

Well, what is the ratio of higher to 
lower development? Force the mind, 
and you stunt the body ; force the body, 
and you kill both body and mind. The 
‘Church, in the Middle Ages, stamped out 
certain passions of men, but raised up 
certain other passions no less evil than 
those they eradicated. The history of 
European morals is full of the cruelties 
men inflicted upon themselves to make 
them an ideal—that is, an impossible— 
people. Our holy Puritanism, as Matthew 
Arnold well says, shut its prison doors 
for centuries upon the finer, better 
impulses of English hearts and minds. 

Possible people have always been the 
aim and object—now inferior, now 
-superior—of human effort. Quakers, 
Shakers, and gypsies illustrate this in 
their small peculiar ways. All aim to 
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idealize themselves somehow above and 
outside of the common range. 

What is this humanity, and who are 
these people, that we are forever idealiz- 
ing and re-creating as by some new 
Titanic birth? Well, consider how 
superficially we know all but a few inti- 
mates with whom we may have summered 
and wintered, and them we know under 
that even range of circumstances that 
trains only the most common easy 
elements of character. Sometimes sor- 
row, danger, joy, or rarer influences give 
us glimpses of traits we had never sus- 
pected, either in ourselves or in others. 
It remains that our knowledge of people 
is partial. 

We are all under eclipse of this or 
that surrounding, which shuts us out from 
the sight of others, if not from our own 
sight. <‘‘ There is that in every man and 
woman,’’ said Diderot, ‘‘ for which, if 
we knew it, we should hate them.”’ 

Furthermore, in looking abroad upon 
people, it is always difficult to have the 
imagination—a certain historic sense in 
miniature—to understand those circum- 
stanced differently from ourselves. The 
possible. folk we are looking for are to be 
possible in situations rather like our own. 
To busy delvers in mines of toily the 
ideal ones are those who will appear to 
help them dig ; to the sick and wounded, 
those are ideal visitors who will come 
Samaritan-like to oil and bind up their 
wounds. 

In all essentials of human intercourse, 
like attracts like. It is the cry for sym- 
pathy, which someone says is an intel- 
lectual weakness. Like also attracts 
unlike, on a principle sometimes mys- 
terious, but commonly as simple as that 
of any commerce—-which gives what it 
has, to get what it has not. Whatever 
widens our experience and extends our 
range, that helps us to find possible 
people. 

Why are there not more ideal folk? 
Because conventionalism, the social 
forces, you and I, crush them out. Con- 
sider at what expense the man who is 
odd maintains his rare invaluable faculty 
of being odd. Every day of human 
intercourse evens it down, till it is lost 
in the dead level of the multitude. 
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Oddness is originality in the crude, too 
scarce and priceless an article to be 
swallowed up in forms and fashions. 

Oh, ye possible ideal people, for you 
we are forever looking, and to what shifts 
we are put to find you! 

Gulliver founded an ideal race by cari- 
caturing his own. Crusoe betook him to 
his happy lonely island. More set up an 
impossible Utopia. We worship graven 
images of Washingtons and Napoleons, 
and philander after ideals in novels, 
where mothers find fanciful names for 
their prosy children. We would fain 
take up a knight-errantry and roam over 
the world after ideal folk. We think, 
finally, we must needs go to fairy-land to 
find them. 

Tut! tut! The only possible people 
are those around us, and we return to 
these real folk. They, with their attrac- 
tions and repulsions and _ indifferences, 
are ours. * 

And now think for just a moment 
whether what we find in them does not 
rather depend upon what we are in our- 
selves. If it is fair to apply to man, by 
sly parallel, the Berkeleyan theory of 
matter, and agree that the qualities we 
see in others are only the inner sense 
' action of our sweet selves, that subtle 
way of seeing folk—the dull, the deep, 
the shallow, the smart, the slow, the 
fast, the imprudent, the impudent, the 
sly, the mean, the gentle, the generous— 
all in this double way must reconcile us 
always to everybody. It supports the 
Berkeleyan theory here to know that we 
do, in truth, like best just those folk who 
draw us out, who play upon us and bring 
out the music there is in us. Such show 
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us to ourselves ; they exercise us up and 
down our gamut of faculties, and we like 
them: that is, we like ourselves. 

Henry P. Robinson. 


PAINTERS OF FOUR MADONNAS. 


Or all Leonardo da Vinci’s pupils, 
Bernardino Luini perhaps approaches 
the great master the nearest. Many of 
Leonardo’s pictures are now attributed 
by the best critics to Luini, especially 
the ‘‘ Christ disputing with the Doctors,”’ 
now in London, and the ‘ Vanity and 
Modesty,’’ in the Sciarra palace at Rome. 

Some of his best frescoes, such as the 
‘‘ Crucifixion,’’ are full of splendid 
figures; and he was distinguished, like 
his master, by the warm clear tint of his 
coloring. He has not perhaps received 
all the honor due to him, as his work 
was so absorbed in Leonardo’s; but he 
could never have achieved .the highest 
rank among painters, as there was too 
much the same character in his faces. 

Luini’s finest frescoes are to be seen 
in the Brera at Milan, which city is 
probably the richest in his pictures. 
The Brera contains the beautiful 
‘* Mother and Child’’—from which our 
illustration is taken—surrounded by a 
trellis of trembling roses, and _ the 
Mother’s face is very womanly and lov- 
ing, but pathetic with the prescience of 
coming sorrow, while the happy Child is 
plucking a lily which stands in a pot 
before him. 

Little is known of Luini personally ; 
but, like all the painters of his time, his 
pictures are full of religious enthusiasm. 

A. F. Gorham. 

















ERE are two water-stories, with sea- 
men and captains galore, and yet 


how differently told. W. Clark 
Russell claims the monopoly in tales of the 
sea, as does Captain King in those relating 
to the army. In “List, Ye Landsmen!”’ he 
has the success with which no story of his 
in his accepted line ever goes without. The 
saltiness of the sea is there, the sea-winds 
that are like no winds that keep in shore, 
the huge life of men who in times of storm 
pity the poor folk on shore, and, moreover, 
the healthfully told love-story, with its man- 
ifold incidents and exciting enactments, all 
to breast head-winds threatening disaster, 
then to flow into calm waters, peace and 
happiness to come down like a dove as the 
harbor is sighted. 


The other story is ‘“‘ The Blue Pavilions,” 
by “<Q,” and is a direct foil to Mr. Russell’s 
tale. We are in the seventeenth century ; 
we see the galleys; William of Orange so 
treacherously befriended by Marlborough ; 
and our hero is Tristram, doing those 
doughty deeds which we are safe to assume 
were not so astonishing in the century twice 
back of ours, when cultivation was not 
called mere civilization, and impulse had 
that poetical sway which makes deeds the 
precursors of thoughts, and not thoughts 
those of deeds, as at present., Here is a 
book with an atmosphere, readable from 
first to last, as might be expected from the 
author of ‘“‘ The Splendid Spur.” 

The two stories of the sea will be wel- 
come reading this summer, as, lying in 
hammock, the scented breezes from the 
orchard fan jaded city epidermis; or, better 
still, in the sound of the surf whose briny 
dampness tingles the nerves into healthy 
action after the dried year in town. 

List, Ye Landsmen! By W. Clark Russell, author of 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ ‘An Ocean Trag- 
edy,” ‘‘ The Frozen Pirate,’’ etc., etc. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Co. 

The Blue Pavilions. By ‘‘Q,” author of ‘‘ The Splen- 
did Spur,” ‘‘ Noughts and Crosses,’’ ‘‘ Dead Man’s 


Rock,” ‘Astonishing History of Troy Town.” 
New York : Cassell Publishing Co. 
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In the closing years of this century, the 
science of the care of the sick becomes 
more and more marked for its plain com- 
mon sense. The days of heroic nursing 
are past, when, after an awful bloodletting, 
the exhausted body was “nourished’’ by 
‘‘good solid food” which might be appre- 
ciated by a lusty hedger and ditcher in the 
active pursuit of his vocation. Instead, 
health is now coaxed into poor bodies 
whose riches have been stolen by disease, 
and the white-capped dainty nurse knows 
what she is about when she eschews a 
liberal glass of milk, and selects a few 
spoonfuls served in delicate Sevres which is 
as nourishing to the sick eye as its contents 
to the enfeebled body. When the proper 
cooking for invalids receives an impetus 
like that under notice, the common-sense 
science of nursing is supplemented by the 
grateful luxury of having that sciehce made 
easier still. The five food-principles, diges- 
tion, nutrition, and lessons on properties of 
the different classes of foods are the explan- 
atory lessons in “A Hand-book of Invalid 
Cooking.” Then come the recipes, not 
only for the sick alone, but dainty dishes 
any housekeeper will be interested in; 
menus for the sick; serving; the feeding of 
children; district nursing; apparatus, the 
necessary furniture, utensils, etc., of a cook- 
ing school, making it altogether an invalua- 
ble compendium to the care-taking of inva- 
lids. 


A collection of Ruth McEnery Stuart’s 
short stories proves what each story proved 
when it came to us in the pages of a maga- 
zine —that the author has undoubted talent 
and a wonderful eye to characterization. In 


A Hand -book of Invalid Cooking, for the use of 
nurses in traiaing-schools, nurses in private prac- 
tice, and others who care for the sick. By Mary A. 
Boland, instructor in cooking in the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Training- School for Nurses, member of 
the American Public Health Association. New 

. York: The Century Co,, 1893. 

A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales. By Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, illustrated. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 
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the volume before us, the tales in dialect 
are as effective en-masse as they were when 
read separately at intervals of magazine 
publication. But perhaps the story most 
effective, showing on every page really 
remarkable ability, is ‘The Women’s 
Exchange.” The humor in this, as in the 
other tales, is delightful; but the pathos is 
so quaint, so delicate, and the minds of the 
two elderly sisters, with their love for their 
dead brother, so simply made manifest to 
the reader, that the achievement amounts to 
no small triumph. The entire book is not 
only readable to those who have already 
read most of the stories in their first form, 
but is one to be picked up again and again 
for its freshness of setting and its charming 
ideal materializing of humble interesting 
folk. 


“The First Millennial Faith” is an argu- 
ment against the “satisfaction theory ""— 
the theory that the justice of God could be 
satisfied alone by the sacrifice of the Son as 
a means of our redemption. It is a con- 
sensus of historical evidence to support this 
argument, to show that the satisfaction 
theory originated with Anselm at the close 
of the first thousand years of the Christian 
Church. It is the voice of the Church 
speaking in her earlier and truer days. 


“A Wild Proxy ” and “ Tiny Luttrell” are 
two very, readable novels, told with the 
ability of experienced writers. In fact, all 
the novels of the month are above the 
average, until one is apt to conceive that 
the trashy element in fiction is gradually 
going out, and the impossible love-scenes 
and improbable incidents of adventure 
becoming things of the past. 


To the student of human nature, all self- 
revelations are interesting because they are 
self-revelations. And this is undoubtedly 
what “ Mark Rutherford’s Autobiography ” 
is. There is a genuineness about it, a sim- 
plicity, a plainness amounting almost to 
barrenness, which seem to testify to its 
being a real life-history. There is much 
that is instructive, too, although it is pain- 
fully sad and incomplete. Perhaps the 


The First Millennial Faith. By the author of ‘‘ Not 
on Calvary.” New York: Saalfield & Fitch, 12 
Bible House. London: Eden, Remington & Co., 
15 King Street, Covent Garden. 

A Wild Proxy. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, author of 
‘““Mrs. Keith’s Crime,”’’ etc. 

Tiny Luttrell. By Ernest William Hornung, author 
of “A Bride from the Bush," ‘‘ Under Two Skies.” 
New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. Edited b 
his friend, Reuben Shapcott. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co. 
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sequel which the editor hints at, when he 
shall have found the missing leaves of his 
friend's journal, will round out the brief 
life-history into more satisfactory fullness. 


We are indebted to Miss Wharton for 
bringing before us in an agreeable way the 
more trivial interests of Revolutionary times, 
since, as she justly says: ‘“ The historian of 
the past has, as a rule, been pleased to 
treat with dignified silence the lighter side 
of Colonial life, allowing the procession of 
noble men and fair women to sweep on— 
grand, stately, and imposing, but lacking 
the softer touches that belong to social and 
domestic life.” We have seen our fore- 
fathers on the battle-field and in the 
council-chamber almost exclusively, so it is 
pleasant and profitable as well to meet them 
and our foremothers in their homes or amid 
their ordinary pleasures; we feel that they 
are so much more our kin. 


The story of a clerical impostor is not an 
entirely new one; but it is never a pleasant 
one, even when cleverly told, as is the case 
with that of the Reverend Melancthon 
Poundex. Most of the other characters are 
disagreeable, and the reader feels the lack 
of that light which in nature is the invari- 
able accompaniment of shade ; he longs for 
even the ten good men in Sodom. 


It is indeed an odd situation in which 
this farmer living on the Canadian border 
finds himself. One of his farms is situated 
on the American, and the other on the 
British side. The book is the narrative of 
the unfortunate farmer’s difficulties, caused 
by the tariff laws, in managing the two 
farms. The author is evidently a firm 
believer in free trade. 


Books which. hinge on such delicate 
questions as the marriage problem are apt 
to be difficult of treatment. The author of 
“I Forbid the Banns”’ proves by his narra- 
tive that, if marriage is a failure, there has 
as yet been found no substitute for it— 
nothing that will meet the requirements of 
men and women as they now are, except 
such bonds and conventions. There is a 


Through Colonial Doorways. By Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Reverend Melancthon Poundex. By Don Piatt. 
Chicago: Robert J. Belford. 

An Odd Situation. By Stanley Waterloo, author of 
“A Man and a Woman,” etc. Chicago: Morrell, 
Pn ay & Co. 

I Forbid the Banns, the Story of a Comedy which 
was Played Seriously. By Frank Frankfort Moore, 
author of ‘‘Sojourners Together,’’ ‘‘ Daireen,” 
‘* Highways and High Seas,”’ etc. New York: Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. 
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good deal of clever satire in the telling of 
the tale. 


lt seems as if’ Miss Carey might have 
more aptly used the last of Kingsley’s lines, 
instead of the first, for her title, since her 
heroines do indeed suffer much. However, 
everything turns out all right in the end; 
which, though it be heresy to admit it, is, 
after all, a recommendation to many of us. 
Doubtless it would be better for our young 
girls to read Scott or Jane Austen; but, if 
they will not, by all means let them read 
Miss Carey in preference to much of the 
lighter literature of the day—her books will 
at least not do them any harm. 


In giving us ‘“‘ Vanity’s Daughter,” Haw- 
ley Smart has departed from his usual line 
of writing, the one in which he especially 
excels—the racing-novel. We do not think 
the change an improvement; with most of 
us, it is better for ‘‘the shoemaker to stick 
to his last." The book is chiefly the story 
of one of those women who spoil men’s 
lives; and, unless there be reason for the 
telling it, such stories are better untold. 
The plot revolves around a murder, but 
there is not. enough of that mystery con- 
nected with it which is. the one excuse for 
—_ tales. 


In the report to’ Congress, the Senate 
select committee which reported the act 
commonly known as the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law says that the testimony taken, 
the statements received, and the interest 
everywhere manifested in its investigations 
have ‘convinced the committee that no 
general question of governmental policy 
occupies at this time so prominent a place 
in the thoughts of the people as that of con- 
trolling the steady growth and extending 
influence of corporate power, and of regulat- 
ing its relations to the public; and as no 
corporations are more conspicuously before 
the public eye, and as there are none whose 
operations so directly affect every citizen in 
the daily pursuits of his business or avoca- 
tion as the corporations engaged in trans- 
portation, they naturally receive the most 
consideration in this connection.” 

Recognizing the truthfulness of the com- 
mittee’s statement, the author has ventured 
to prepare this volume as his contribution 
toward the solution of the problem. The 


But Men Must Work. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
—— s Daughter. By ny Smart. New York: 
The n A. Taylor Co. 
e bag | Problem. By A. B. Stickney. New 
: D. D. Merrill Co. 
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arguments and opinions are presented, 
without pretensions, for what they are worth. 
Let the public read, judge, and criticise 
them. No claim is made for this book on 
account of literary excellence. 


In “Our Children of the Slums,” Annie 
Bronson King writes of what she knows— 
the sad young lives whose gratuitous suffer- 
ing appeals to her, and she raises her voice 
in protest, her stories in this little volume 
summing up an evident experience in search 
of which she has gained an understanding of 
her subject till she has grown to love it, her 
love making what she writes of it singularly 
interesting. 


“And where can any sinning, tempted, 
troubled, asking soul better be than At His 
Feet, Who is the Way, the Truth, the 
Life?” Dr. Hoyt writes this book with this 
idea of Christian guidance and hope. To 
poor struggling humanity, he appeals with 
all the fervor of a believer who would have 
his hearers believe as he does, and for their 
good. The divisions of the book, from 
“Christ a Friend,”’ to ‘Seeing Him who is 
invisible,’ from beginning to end, have 
the one object in view and must make many 
a doubter stop and think. A book of this 
sort, a series of essays written as are these, 
is a friend to anyone, believer or doubter, 
making each thankful to the hand extended 
by Dr. Hoyt. 


“The Story of Salem Witchcraft ’’ comes 
to us like the echo from a very remote past, 
so far do we seem to have passed beyond 
that age of strange superstition and bitter 
persecution. Yet the subject is still full of 
interest to us as one of the most remarkable 
chapters in our history, and invests with its 
associations even to this day the quaint little 
New England town wherein the delusion so 
flourished. The accompanying illustrations 
of the scenes and incidents add value to 
this interesting narrative of that terrible time. 


Not at all remarkable or phenomenal in 
any way, but a pleasant and entertaining 
story from beginning to end, is the history 
of the Bevan family, their joys and sorrows, 
as told by Mrs. Robert Jocelyn in “ One of 
the Bevans.” Anyone will find it a most 
agreeable means of passing an idle hour. 


Our Children of the Slums. By Annie Bronson King. 
New York and St. Paul: D. D. Merrill Co. 

At His Feet. By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. New York 
and St. Paul: D. D. Merrill Co. 

Witchcraft, illustrated. By Mrs. Henrietta D. Kim- 
ball. Boston: George A. Kimball. 

One of the Bevans. By Mrs. Robert, Jocelyn. Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 














BaBy IN VARIOUS LANDs.—In Ireland, 
a belt made of woman’s hair is placed about 
a child, to keep harm away. 

Garlic, salt, bread, and steak are put into 
the cradle of a new-born babe in Holland. 

Roumanian mothers tie red ribbons around 
the ankles of their children, to preserve 
them from harm, while Esthonian mothers 
attach bits of assafoetida to the necks of 
their offspring. 

Welsh mothers put a pair of tongs or a 
knife in the cradle, to insure the safety of 
their children ; the knife is also used for the 
same purpose in some parts of England. 

At the birth of a child in lower Brittany, 
the neighbors take it in charge, wash it, 
crack its joints, and rub its head with oil to 
solder the cranium bones. It is then 
wrapped in a tight bundle, and its lips are 
anointed with brandy to make it a full 
Breton. 

The Grecian mother, before putting her 
child in its cradle, turns three times round 
before the fire while singing her favorite 
song, to ward off evil spirits. 

In Scotland, it is said that to rock the 
empty cradle will insure occupants for it. 

The London mother places a book under 


the head of a new-born infant, that it may. 


be quick at reading, and puts money into its 
first bath, to guarantee its future wealth. 
The Turkish mother loads her child with 
amulets as soon as it is born; and a small 
bit of mud, steeped in hot water prepared 
by previous charms, is stuck on its forehead. 
In Spain, the infant’s face is swept with a 
pine-tree bough, to bring good luck. 


WouLp you like a new recipe—simple, 
e delightful, 
Breakfast, dinner, or supper appropriate 
for, 
Whose components may always be found 
within you, 
Requiring no visit to cellar or store ? 
Take a gill of forbearance, four ounces of 
patience, 
A pinch of submission, a handful of grace ; 
Mix well with the milk of the best human 
kindness ; 
Serve at once with a radiant smile on 
your face. 


PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 


LENT.—The churchman and the family 
umbrella closely resemble each other in one 
particular. They both keep Lent. 


Do your Duty.—There are a hundred 
things which you cannot do, and which you 
are not called upon to do; but you can 
always do what is your duty here and now. 
There are a thousand places which you 
might conceivably fill; but the fact remains ~ 
that, at the present moment, you are only 
called to fill one place. Do the one thing, 
fill the one place. He who sees all things 
and all places will take care of the rest. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections; it whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & Til- 
ford, New York. Druggists’, perfumers’, 
fancy-goods stores. 


YounG MOTHERS should early learn the 
necessity of keeping on hand a supply of 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
for nursing babies as well as for general 
cooking. It. has stood the test for thirty 
years. Your grocer and druggist sell it. 


FAlSEHOOD.—A_ willful falsehood is a 
cripple not able to stand by itself without 
another to support it. It is easy to tell a 
lie, but it is hard to tell only one lie. 


No FIRM in its line has been more suc- 
cessful than the Oxford Mfg. Co., of Chicago. 
Furnishing sewing-machines direct to the 
consumer without having to pay middle- 
men’s profits has enabled them to send out 
their popular machines at figures lower than 
it seems possible to construct them. Thou- 
sands of testimonials show that their cus- 
tomers are more than satisfied. Any of our 
readers can get their illustrated catalogue 
free by simply writing for it. 


THE 25th of the month has been fixed as 
the date of publication of this Magazine. 
All subscribers should receive their copies at 
or about that time. 


SUBSCRIBERS who change their address 
should promptly notify us, giving both the 
old and new address. 


ALL REMITTANCES should be made either 
by’ P. O. order, express, or check, made pay- 
able to the order of THE PETERSON MAGA- 
ZINE Co. If neither of these can be had, send 
bank-notes or silver in a registered letter. 








From a Painting by Raphael 


LA MADONNA DEL GRAN DUCA 


(The Grand Duke's Madonna.) 





